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STANEK WINS Fred Stanek, of Web- 
TITLE AGAIN _ ster county, again came 
thru to win the Iowa corn husking cham- 
pionship in the contest at Gowrie last 
week. H. A. Wallace tells about the meet 
in the article on page 3. A good many 
of our readers probably heard him give an 
earlier announcement over WHO at 6:30 
Friday evening, tho probably few know 
how close they came to missing out on it. 
Mr. Wallace left Gowrie about 4:00 o’clock 
with a carload of officials from Ames, 
and got down to the Bankers’ Life with 
about a minute to spare, 


JOSHAWAY TAKES Joshaway Crabap- 
IN THE MEET ple was present in 
person at the contest last Friday, and the 
article on page 7 gives his version of it. 
A good many people thought that Josh- 
away’s whiskers didn’t belong to him, but 
after they had seen him in the wind for 
three hours they figured their suspicions 
were unfounded and that he must have 
grown some since his picture was taken. 


THE HUSKING This year an elimination 
PRELIMINARY contest was held for 
those huskers whose records in the coun- 
ty contests were not quite good enough 
to get them in the state. This was put 
on in Grundy county Wednesday. An ac- 
count of this preliminary is given on 
page 8. 


MORE REPORTS Another installment of 

FROM FLOOD Flood’s travel articles 
appears on page 6. Readers had better 
enjoy these while they last. We can not 
be sure just how long we will continue 
to get them. If you will read the editorial 
on page 4, you'll see why. 


THE MECHANICAL Some folks seem to 

CORN PICKER think that husking 
corn by nand is going to be an obsolete 
occupation in a few years. The increased 
use of emechanical pickers in northern 
Iowa lends some weight to this view. In 
an article on page 6, Jay Whitson tells 
about the work that pickers are doing in 
some northern Iowa «eounties. 


THE LAST OF The final installment of 

CATAPULT Catapult begins on page 
10 of this issue. The editorial on page 5, 
Knights of the Golden Circle, tells some- 
thing about the new serial that is to start 
December 2. 


NEW FLOORS. In the Home Department 

FOR OLD on page 16 this week, is 
an article of special interest to every one 
who is faced with the job of fixing up old 
floors in farm houses. 


*SELLING EGGS In the article on page 
_ A. E 


AND CREAM 14 E. Cottterill tells 
about the development of co-operatives to 
handle eggs and poultry and cream. An- 
other phase of the milk marketing prob- 
lem is discussed by Carl N. Kennedy in 
the article on page 22, in which he com- 
pares the achievements of different types 
of creameries. 





Thanksgiving 


“To the Giver of all blessings, 
Let our voices raise in praise, 
For the joys and countless mercies 
He hath sent to crown our days; 
For the homes of peace and plenty, 
And a land so fair and wide, 
For the labor of the noonday, 
And the rest of eventide. 


“For the wealth of golden harvests, 
For the sunlight and the rain, 
For the grandeur of the ocean, 
For the mountain and the plain; 
For the ever-changing seasons, 
And the confforts which they bring, 
For Thy love, so grand, eternal, 
We would thank Thee, our King?’ 
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STANEK AGAIN WINS IOWA TITLE 


Dickenson, of Hardin, and Knutson, of Humboldt, Place Second and Third 


'THERN lowa huskers, used to tossing 

big-eared corn, didn’t have a chance this 

year. The state contest was held in small- 
yed northern lowa corn, so that the winner 
ni runner-up would be the best men to give 
» account of themselves in the mid-west con- 
wt in southern Minnesota. With corn run- 
ping 205 ears to 100 pounds, the southern Iowa 
hiskers Were thoroly discouraged, because many 
‘them had made their records in fields with 
mly 150 ears to 100 pounds. Moreover, it was 
coll, raw day, with a strong wind coming out 
‘the northwest. No wonder all of the prize 
snners came from the northern half of Iowa, 
stile the southern Iowa huskers made what 
emed to them very poor records. Next year 
e shall doubtless hold the contest some place 
n southern Iowa, because the mid-west in 1928 
ill probably be either in Indiana or Missouri. 
n large-eared corn it may be that some of our 
vithern huskers will teach even Fred Stanek 
mething new. 


Dickenson Was First to Turn 


But to get back to this year’s contest on 
le H. C. MeCraecken farm, near Gowrie. Stanek 
nd Grimmius started off, running neck and 
eck. on the two poorest lands of the field, Then 
Dickenson forged ahead and was the first to 
wn after husking out this two half-mile rows. 
Knutson, of Humboldt county, was only ten 
‘onds behind him in turning, and at the fin- 
sli seemed to be leading slightly. Swift, of 
larshall, was only half a minute behind Knut- 
nm on the turn, and these men, all of them. 
keemed td be well ahead of Stanek and Grim- 
nus. After the turn, Stanek, who had appar- 
tly been holding himself 


By H. A. Wallace 


one-half ounces of husks on 100 pounds of 
corn, or less than anybody else in the contest, 
and so it may have helped him a little. At 
the finish, Stanek’s gleaners and L. C. Burnett, 
of Ames, the official referee, gave him an‘extra 
minute, not because of this but because he was 
thirty seconds late in getting started and be- 
cause on the turn he was knocked over by an 
unmanageable horse. When the final gun was 
fired and Stanek kept husking for another min- 
ute, there was a great out- 
ery all over the field, but I 
anf told by the gleaners, who 
were from Ames and abso- 
lutely impartial, that Stanek 
had the minute coming to 
him, 





not been for dirty husking. 
Ife left 12 ounces of husks 
on 100 pounds of ears, which eut him a total 
of 261 pounds. Knutson is only 23 years old, 
and must be watched in the future. When 
Stanek steps out. Knutson will be one of the 
most promising contestants for his place. 
Dickenson, who won second, seems to be 
slightly better than Knutson right now, be- 
cause of the fact that he is a cleaner husker. 
However, in another year or two, Knutson will 
undoubtedly pass him because Dickenson is 
now 38 years of age, and his best husking days 
are probably behind him. Dickenson uses the 
old Rickelman method on about a third of his 


Fred stanek 


ceptional record with respect to deductions. He 
left only five pounds of corn behind him in his 
half mile of husking, and next to Stanek his 
corn had the fewest husks on. 

Seward, of Madison county, left only three 
pounds of corn behind him in the field, which 
is a record for state corn husking contests. 

The difficult thing about corn husking con- 
tests is fixing things so that the results will be 
absolutely impartial. To bring about this re- 
sult in the Iowa state contest, three men from 
Ames have unselfishly given of their services 
for the past six years. L. C. Burnett, the famous 
breeder of oats, and Merle Jenkins and A. A. 
Bryan, the corn investigators, have served each 
year in the weighing of the gleanings and the 
husks, and computing the final results. They 
have made suggestions for improving husking 
contests, and the huskers of Iowa owe them a 


Contest Staged in Good Shape 


The Gowrie Community Club and the Web- 
ster County Farm Bureau, who staged the con- 
test, did a good job. A community which fur- 
nishes wagons, drivers and gleaners for thir- 
teen contestants has to have some organizing 
ability. 

Every one was astonished that three thou- 
sand people should turn out on such a raw, 
wet day. Many of them stayed out in the open 
for several hours, but were so genuinely inter- 
ested that they didn’t seem to mind the cold 
weather. 

The Farm Bureau folks who put up a big 
tent in the MeCracken farm yard and had hot 
coffee and sandwiches ready for the crowd 

after the meet was over 


Knutson put the most vote of thanks. 
corn in the wagon and 
would have won if it had 











ack a little, gathered some did a lot to make up for 
musual — rapidly g0- HOW THE HUSKERS FINISHED the weather. A good part 
mg ahead of Grimmius, of the crowd, after getting 
those land was alongside, Deductions Net Record some hot food in them, 
and finishing perhaps a Cornin for Gleanings, Deductions After stayed on in spite of a bit- 
hundred feet in the lead. Wagon, 3lbs. foreach for Husks, Deductions, ing wind and snow flur- 
When the wagons went Name County Ibs. 1 Ib. left Ibs. Ibs. ries to wait for the results 
to the seales to be weighed, 1. Fred Stanek.............. Webster ...... 1,595 40.5 23.9 1,530.6 of the weighing and to 
most people thought that 2, George Dickenson.... Hardin ........ 1,565 48.0 109.6 1,407.4 cheer the winner. 
ither Dickenson or Knut- 3. Ordine Knutson....... Humboldt ... 1,630 28.5 260.8 1,340.7 Dickenson, winner of 
m had won. Many ad- 4, Victor Swift............ Marshall ...... 1,490 34.5 126.7 1,328.8 second place, proved the 
mirers of Stanek and Grim- 5. Ben Grimmius.......... Grundy ........ 1,425 ws 78.4 1,309.1 value of the preliminary 
mius complained to me bit- 6. Ruil Harmon............ Mills ............ 1,455 37.5 123.7 1,293.8 contest as a means of pick- 
erly that their men had 7. Bob Tillard............. Louisa ......... 1,465 91.5 80.6 1,292.9 ing entrants. On the basis 
drawn bad lands and could 8. Elmer Christensen..:Shelby aed 1,370 30.0 75.4 1,264.6 of the county record, he 
hot hope to win under such 9. Floyd Etzel............. a re 1,380 57.0 75.9 1,247.1 would hardly have been 
bdverse conditions. There 10. Earl Seward............. Madison ...... 1,260 10.5 88.2 1,161.3 admitted to the state meet. 
ava little something to 11. Will Tomlinson........Tama .......... 1,240 19.5 124.0 1,096.5 He proved his class, how- 
lis, heeause the ear count 12. Jess Peters............... Montgomery. 1,125 15.0 39.4 1,070.6 ever, in beating the field 
kt the finish showed that cas | , See Warren ..... 1,325 51.0 231.9 1,042.1 at the preliminary and in 
the lands on the east side taking second at the state 





of the field, where Grim- 

mius and Stanek were husking, contained right 
Fround 210 ears to 100 pounds, whereas those 
mn the west side of the field contained only 

% ears to 100 pounds. Grimmius might have 
placed a little higher if he had had a different 
land, but aside from that the results of the 
ontest would have been very little changed. 

It seemed as tho nearly half of the three 
housand people who came out in spite of the 
ad weather were following Stanek. They saw 
im do one interesting thing, which probably 
lo one has ever seen at a corn husking contest 
‘tore. He stopped for ‘a minute or two, 
Himbed into his wagon and pulled husks off 
his ears as fast as he could. He could prob- 
thly have thrown forty or fifty pounds of corn 
hile he was doing this, and I rather doubt if 
f paid him. However, he had only five and 


ears. Whenever an ear is hanging with the 
tip exposed and the husks rather loose, he 
grasps it at the butt with his left hand, thumb 
up, and tosses the ear out with scarcely any 
use of the hook. In loose shucked corn, I would 
expect Dickenson to give Stanek an exceedingly 
close race, even tho he is ten years older. But 
in tight husked northern corn, I would expect 
Stanek to win almost every time, because his 
method makes for cleaner husking in that type 
of corn. : 

Vietor Swift. of Marshall county, who has 
been in corn husking contests for the past five 
or six years, placed higher this year than ever 
before. In former vears he has been too nervous 
to do his best. 

Jess Peters, of Montgomery county, who 
placed only twelfth. nevertheless made an ex- 


contest. Dickenson is a 
tenant farmer, with a good deal of experience 
in husking northern Iowa eorn. He belongs 
to the Hardin County Farm Bureau. 

3v the time this reaches our readers, most 
of them will know how Stanek and Dickenson 
have come out in the mid-west contest in south- 
ern Minnesota. They-competed against husk 
ers from Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Missouri, Illinois and Indiana, in by 
far the biggest mid-west husking contest yet 
to be held. It is a long step from the cold day 
in November, 1922, when Wallaces’ Farmer 
started the movement with its first Iowa con- 
test. Only three huskers were in it. This year 
probably eighty or more huskers competed in 
state contests for a chance at the mid-west. We 
shall tell the story of the mid-west meet in the 
next issue. 
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INCREASING THE 1927 CORN CROP 
SINCE July, the corn crop has been boosted 
at the rate of about one hundred million 
bushels a month. The November government 
report went far above anyone’s expectations, to 
2,753,000,000 bushels, or 150,000,000 bushels 
above the October report, and 107,00,000 bush- 
els above last year. 

The states with the biggest improvement dur- 
ing October are Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ohio 
and Nebraska. But in spite of great. improve- 
ment during October, Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio are still 160,000,000 bushels below the 
five-year average. This is counterbalanced by 
Nebraska, Kansas and South Dakota, which are 
160,000,000 bushels above the five-year aver- 
age. It looks like a lot of corn would have to be 
shipped from-the western part of the corn belt 
to the eastern part. 

lowa’s crop is now estimated at 394,000,000 
bushels, or 16,000,000 bushels above last month, 
but 19,000,000 bushels below last year and 
29,000,000 bushels below the five-year average. 

It is very important, as we suggested a month 
ago, that the corn acreage in 1928 be held down 
as far as possible. 





IS PATIENCE ENOUGH? 


JILL everything turn out all right for the 
Ameriean farmer if he just waits long 
enough? We are frequently being assured that 
by holding on a few years until city population 
gets large enough’ to consume all our farm 
products, farm prices will then go up to a high 
point because the tariff will finally become ef- 
fective on the goods the farmer produces. In 
that day, presumably the farm income will be 
as much higher proportionately than urban in- 
come as it is now lower than urban income. 
The Canadian Countryman takes a shot at this 
theory by quoting the experience of Great 
Britain. 

From the experience of farmers in Great 
Britain, according to the Countryman, ‘‘it 
would appear that when agriculture is hard 
hit, farmers who are supposed to be favored 
with large markets close at hand fare worse 
than those living in more sparsely settled coun- 
tries. The home market idea, that of 
having a market right at your door for every- 
thing you sell, is splendid in theory, but it does 
not seem to work out in practice. 


‘*There is another point that is worth remem- 
bering also, and that is, the more urbanized a 
country becomes, the less power farmers have 
politically, In the United States we have wit- 
nessed farmers during the last six years being 
handicapped by a high tariff, and it is altogeth- 
er probable that when the city population in- 
creases to a point that it cam consume all the 
food farmers produce and more besides, so that. 
the tariff is of more benefit to farmers than it 
is to city people, we will see the tariff removed 
or at least reduced, and farmers will again be 
penalized in favor of the urban population.’’ 

This is worth thinking about. The folks who 
refuse to give farm products tariff protection 
now are just as likely, when the situation is 
changed ten years from now, to refuse to permit 
a tariff that has become effective to stay on the 
statute books. 





LET THE TAX BILL WAIT 
ECRETARY MELLON is asking for a tax 
reduction of around $225,000,000. Business 

groups associated with the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce want a eut of $400,000,000. 
Politicians of both parties are making recom- 
mendations that run all the way from $100,- 
000,000 or less up to $500,000,000. 

What interest has agriculture in this debate? 
So far as direct benefits from federal tax re- 
duction are concerned, it has very little. Farm- 
ers don’t pay heavy federal income taxes or 
estate taxes. 

Yet farmers are concerned in the matter for 
two reasons: First, as citizens, they want real 
and lasting tax reduction, and not temporary 
expedients. Real tax reduetion would take the 
surplus now available and devote it to speeding 
up the retirement of the national debt. So long 
as we are paying an annual interest bill of 
around three-quarters of a billion dollars, the 
only sound thing to do with the surplus is to 
devote it to reducing this annual expenditure. 

There is a second and more important reason 
for the farmer’s concern in the tax debate: If 
a bill carrying a big tax eut goes thru promptly, 
the opponents of the export plant will have one 
stout argument with which to oppose it. They 
can say, and truthfully: ‘‘The money to fi- 
nance the export plan is not available.’’ This 
will happen without any question, if a tax cut 
of $400,000,000 or more is made, but the argu- 
ment will have some force even tho the reduc- 
tion is held to $200,000,000. 

Under the circumstances, there is only one 
thing for the congressmen from the farm states 
todo. Their job is to hold up the tax bill until 
the farm measure has gone thru both houses. 
Let it be made plain to folks whe are asking 
fer tax reduction that tax reduction will only 
come after the needs of the farm have been at- 
tended to. Then there is likely to be a lot less 
dclay in getting speedy and favorable action on 
the farm bill. 





THE BUSINESS MEN’S COMMISSION 


UDGING by newspaper reports of the rec- 
ommendations of the business men’s com- 
mission on agriculture, Chairman Nagel and 
his associates seem to have made some: good 
points. They admit that agriculture hasn’t 
Leen getting a fair break out of the tariff, sug- 
gest revision of freight rates, development of 
inland waterways and further development of 
co-operative marketing. In the field of taxa- 
tion, they urge that the state stop using the 
general property tax for revenue and rely on 
income, business and excise taxes. They admit, 
guite frankly, that agriculture isn’t getting its 
share of the national income. 

The trouble with the report, of eourse, is 
that all its remedies are half-way remedies. The 
commission itself seems doubtful about wheth- 
er its suggestions would begin to meet the situ- 
ation. It merely recommends that these be 
tried, and then, if they don’t do the work, that 


a —=—=}1 
more drastic steps be taken. Most farmers yj 
be inclined to think that enough time has been 
spent in experimenting with half-way measures, 
An appeal for still further delay will not get 
very far. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 


OR older stockmen, the Chicago Internation. 

al plays the part of an annua! reunion of 
old-timers, as well as that of a center of news 
of livestock progress for thee year. For the 
younger men it is primarily the great educa. 
tional gathering of the season. The twenty. 
eighth International, at Chicago, November 9% 
to December 3, this year makes an especial ap- 
peal to both groups. 

In the purebred field, early entries show that 
the International is bound to maintain its 
standing as the final court of appeal in disens. 
sions over livestock excellence, but not only 
purebred men will find it of interest. The 
stocker and feeder show will bring in men who 
are primarily feeders rather than _ breeders, 
The judging contests will bring in college stu. 
dents and students in vocational agriculture, 
The junior livestock show will attract the best 
of the young stuff that has been exhibited by 
boys and girls in the county and state fairs 
over the country. This year the International 
has laid particular emphasis on the educational 
features designed to appeal to the younger 
stockmen and to the ealf and pig club mem- 
bers who are planning to go into the business 
later. To them especially, the show will be 
notable because of the opportunity to see the 
best of the livestock world and to make con- 
tacts with noted breeders. 

‘*T’ll see you at the International,’’ has been 
a familiar parting word at all the fairs and 
farm meetings this fall. For the livestock men 
of the country all roads will lead to Chicago 
next week. 





THANKSGIVING 


F COURSE, we are thankful for a roof 

over our heads, for food to eat, for family, 
for friends. Let us be grateful this year for 
something more, for a gift we accept too com- 
placently. Let us be thankful for the beauty 
of the earth in its changing seasons, for pale 
ereen corn shoots coming thru the ground in 
the spring, for red oak leaves in the fall, for 
the golden light across stubble fields in late 
summer, for red winter sunsets. This, too, is 
part of our heritage; it should be the maker of 
both gratitude and delight. 





FLOOD STEPS OFF THE EDGE 


OU remember that we told you that Flood 

was threatening to take an auto trip across 
the southern edge of the Sahara desert, from 
Nigeria to Khartoum, on the upper Nile, Now 
a cablegram informs us that he is starting. We 
had hoped he was going to play safe and go 
around the long way. There ought to be some 
exciting articles from this trip, if the two get 
thru safely. All we can do now is to hope for 
the best and look for news from Khartoum. 





O give thanks unto Jehovah; for he is good; 
For his lovingkindness endureth forever. 


I will give thanks unto thee, O Jehovah, among the 
peoples ; 

And I wiil sing praises unto thee among the nations. 

For thy lovingkindness is great above the heavens; 

And thy truth reacheth unto the skies. 


Praise ye Jehovah. 

I will give thanks unto Jehovah with my whol 
heart, 

In the council of the upright, and in the congregt 
tion. 


O give thanks unto Jehovah, cat! upon his name; 
Make known among the peoples his doings. 
Sing unto him, sing praises unto him; 

Talk ye of all his marvelous works.—Psdims. 
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WORKING OUT AN AGREEMENT 


T° HAVE a debate as a feature of a farm 

meeting is a good deal better than to have 
, dead meeting, but certainly a first-rate dis- 
qssion is better than either. We are prejudiced 
against the debate, and have been for years, 
hecause it presents a ease as all black or all 
white. It helps to strengthen, in the folks who 
take part in it and the folks who hear, a dispo- 
sition already firmly enough set in human be- 
ings, the disposition to believe that a matter is 
always either right or wrong, and that if right 
it is perfect, and that if wrong it deserves to 
be cast into outer darkness at once. 

It is this habit of mind that creates most of 
our community feuds and that makes it diffi- 
alt to get united action on any project. On 
most questions, as a matter of fact, there are 
not merely two sides to consider, In any reason- 
ably complex argument, there are all the way 
from four to a dozen points of view that are im- 
portant and that ought to be considered. A 
debate gives no opportunity for the considera- 
tion of these different angles and makes no 
provision for working out a consensus of opin- 
jon that will bring in-the best features of all. 

To make the matter specific, let’s take the 
Farm Bureau debate question for this winter 
on state aid for rural schools. It is a good ques- 
tion to debate, but it is a question that can only 
be fully covered in a discussion. Here there are 
certainly more than two sides. It is not a ques- 
tion of: Is state aid a good thing? or, Is state 
aid a bad thing? It is a question of: What 
kind of state aid? From what tax funds is it 
tocome? How is it going to be apportioned? 
Who is to have the job of deciding how much 
different schools shall get? Is it to be used as 
a matter of tax relief only or is it to be tied 
up with the educational program of the state? 
To begin to discuss this question at all fully, in- 
stead of two sides there ought to be at least six. 

But how can there be six sides in a discus- 
sion? We have got so in the habit of thinking 
that a debate means two sides, that we forget 
that in other infermal discussions in a farm 
meeting, in the legislature, in congress, there 
are dozens of points of view brought up. In 
planning a formal discussion as a substitute for 
an informal argument or for a debate, it would 
be well in the case of the state aid question to 
assign one member of the group to work up 
the matter of need of rural school districts for 
outside assistance. A second member could take 
up the source of state aid funds and could dis- 
cuss the general property tax as such a source. 
A third could diseuss a state income tax as a 
source of state aid. A fourth could present the 
policy of using state aid funds to standardize 
rural sehools, A fifth could show how in other 
states this use of state aid has been employed 
improperly to over-ride the wishes of local 
school districts. A sixth could bring out the 
different ways in which state aid funds are ap- 
portioned on a basis of so much per pupil, with 
differences aceording to tax valuation of the 
sehool district, and so on. There are probably 
plenty of other angles that would be developed 
as the subject was studied. 

These are all points of view that ought to be 
considered in discussing the question of state 
aid for schools. With a good chairman, it would 
be possible, after these prepared speeches had 
been made, to open up the subject for general 
discussion and finally to work out a resolution 
which would embody the sense of the meeting 
as to what the most desirable combination of 
these plans would be. 

Such a program would not only inform the 
members a good deal more fully on the subject 
of state aid than a debate would, but would also 
efford invaluable practice in working out a 
program that combines the best features of a 
number of differing proposals. We hope that 
@ number of farm communities will be inclined 


to try this plan of formal discussion this win- 
ter. We will be very eager to learn how it eom- 
pares with the old debate method. 





KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN CIRCLE 


HEY were all over the middle-west in 1864, 

rumor said—thousands of them in Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, all ready to 
spring to arms to enforce a negotiated peace 
between the Federal government and the Con- 
federate states. The Knights of the Golden 
Circle, a secret organization pledged to bring 
the war to an end and to let the seceding states 
go in peace, probably caused more worry to 
state and national officers at that time than 
the threat of Confederate forces in the field. 

This threat was made more dangerous by the 
presence of large bodies of Confederate sol- 
diers in concentration camps thruout the north, 
the principal one at Chicago, and by the pres- 
ence of a large body of Confederate officers 
imprisoned on an island off Sandusky, Ohio. 
What if these men were to be freed by a sudden 
uprising of the Knights, and used as a nucleus 
for an army composed of these released prison- 
ers and the Knights of the Golden Cirele? 

Governor Kirkwood, of Iowa, thought the 
threat important enough so that he rushed the 
creation of home guard companies thruout the 
southern part of Iowa, and sent message after 
message to Washington asking for more arms 
for these home troops. The Tally war, in south- 
ern Iowa, was an outbreak that showed how 
near the sugface this planned insurrection had 
come. 

In ‘‘Stockade,’’ a new serial by John T. Fred. 
erick, which begins in the issue of December 2, 
this Copperhead plot of 1864 has an important 
place. The scene of the story is laid at San- 
dusky, and it deals with the plans of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle and their allies to 
free the Confederates on the island and to head 
a movement designed to bring about a speedy 
peace, a peace which would have meant victory 
for the Confederate forces. 

Minna Herbst, a Sandusky girl, thru whose 
eyes the story is seen, finds that her father is 
siding with the Knights of the Golden Circle 
in their plans. What is she to do about it? 
Will loyalty to her father or loyalty to her coun- 
try determine her actions? These are some of 
the questions that will make you eager for each 
new installment of the new serial. 








Odds and Ends 




















HEN I was in St. Louis the first week in 

November several of the farm leaders told 
me about the trip which they had taken to 
Houston to present the cause of agriculture be- 
fore the American Bankers’ Association at 
their annual meeting. It seems that the bank- 
ers said that their program was already made 
out and that they had no room for the farmers. 
Finally they were given a hearing before the 
agricultural committee. Senator Caraway then 
presented the farmers’ case in caustie fashion, 
saying that the president’s veto of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill should be laid at the door of the 
American Bankers’ Association. He said that 
the bankers and industrial leaders have the ear 
of the people in high places and that they 
should use their influence not to prejudice the 
farm cause but to help it. The following day 
the president of the Bankers’ Association an- 
swered the farm people by saying: ‘‘I wonder 
if the farmers of the country, who have been 
supplied with hundreds of millions of finan- 
cial co-operation by the bankers are willing to 
place their welfare in the hands of gentlemen 
whose particular business consists in being 
elected to office or to the bankers who have 


carried them thru thick and thin, year in and 
year out, and who are willing to do so in the 
future.”’ 





I WAS talking with an Illinois farmer this fall 

who began to use lime fifteen-er twenty 
years ago. He has covered hundreds of acres 
and has had splendid results. When I asked 
him if he had covered any of his land the see- 
ond time he said he had not. His idea is that 
he will not go to the expense of putting on 
more lime until he has found it to be necessary 
by the smaller growth of his clover and -al- 
falfa or the increased difficulty in getting a 
stand. Apparently the effect of lime lasts a 
long while on some soils. 





MM. M. L. MOSHER, of Woodford county, 

Illinois, who first brought Krug corn to 
light, has just written, commenting on my 
statement: ‘‘Personally, I have had my best 
yields so far with a rather slender type of ear 
carrying fourteen to sixteen rows of rather 
shallow kernels.’” Mr. Mosher says that in 
Woodford county, in central Illinois, they have 
had the biggest yields with corn carrying an 
average of eighteen rows and with a medium 
depth of kernel. The sixteen-rowed sorts, with 
a tendency toward shallow kernels, did not yield 
as well. The ears furnished by George Krug 
in the Woodford county yield test, averaged 
eighteen rows, with fully as many ears earrying 
twenty as there were ears with sixteen. Mr, 
Mosher says that while a slender type of ear, 
earrying fourteen or sixteen rows of rather 
shallow kernels, may be best in the northern 
part of the corn belt, he doubts if this is the 
case in the central corn belt. Whatever the 
final truth may be, I am quite sure that at the 
present time more Iowa farmers make the mis- 
take of picking seed ears with too many rows 
rather than too few rows. From the standpoint 
of getting the greatest yield of sound corn, it 
won’t do any harm, even in southern Iowa, to 
pick more seed ears earrying sixteen rows of 
kernels of medium or even shallow depth. The 
many-rowed, deep-kerneled types dry out too 
slowly in the fall. 





T HAS been suggested that efforts to raise 

the price of Iowa farm land would appeal 
more to Iowa farmers if they were directed 
toward raising the price of Iowa farm prod- 
ucts. One person went so far as to say that 
the agitation for higher land prices reminded 
him of trying to warm up a house in cold 
weather by holding a match under the ther- 
mometer. The thermometer may register 80 
degrees and the people in the room may tempo- 
rarily enjoy a psychological illusion that they 
are quite warm. Of course, if land can be 
sold at an advance of $10 or $15 an acre dur- 
ing the next year or so, the net result will be 
helpful to men who are in distress and are try- 
ing to get out of farming. I am wondering, 
tho, just how much good it will do to young 
men who have now come to the time of life to 
buy a farm of their own. In my opinion, land 
during the past year in Iowa went below its 
true earning power in many communities. There 
is a chance, therefore, in such communities for 
someone with cash to make money by picking 
up the bargains. But we must all remember 
that the key to Iowa prosperity is the cash she 
gets for the farm products she sells, and not 
land values. Land values are a mere barometer 
of what has already taken place. I hope that all 
who are sincerely interested in higher Iowa land 
values will put forth the greatest possible effor* 
to improve the prices of corn and hogs 

H. A. WALLACE. 





All religion that has ever had any grip on hu- 
manity, that has ever molded and fashioned the hu- 
man soul into the image of God, is and in the very 
nature of things must be supernatural. God, if he 
reveals himself to man, must do it thru the super- 
natural.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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ASIA,. AFRICA AND ALL WAY POINTS 


A Glimpse of Old Style Farming Methods in an Old Land 


dining saloon of the West Humhaw, some- 

where off the west coast of Africa, my 
eurly-haired partner suddenly piped up, ‘‘ Pop, 
I don’t want to interrupt your train of thought, 
but of all the places you’ve been, where would 
you like to return again for a longer visit ?’’ 

‘*‘Home,’’ I answered. He hadn’t interrupt- 
ed my train of thought at all. 

‘“Yes, but where next?’’ My nomadic part- 
ner thinks of home only as a place to outfit for 
the next trip, 

‘“The Azores Islands,’’ I told him. ‘‘I’d cer- 
tainly like to go back there and spend a month 
on a walking trip over the island of Fayal— 
walking or bicyeling.”’ 

Our automobile ride over that island with 
Senor Avila a few days before was just the 
thing for the one day we could be there, but it 
was too hurried. We could only glimpse, for 
instance, the chimneyless roofs of the farmers’ 
stone, two-story houses, and had to content our- 
selves with asking the bashful matron of the 
one house we had time to enter how she did her 
cooking. 


Part of the Smoke Goes Out the Hole 


‘““We build the fire, so, and the smoke goes 
out the hole.’’ She indicated a stone shelf on 
the wall inside the house where an open fire 
was laid, and the smoke—that is, some of it— 
curled out a hole just above. They had no stove. 
Some day I want to go back and wateh—and 
smell—those people cook a meal, and help to 
blow the smoke out the hole in the wall. 

We could only drive past the smooth, round, 
saueer-like conerete threshing floors, twenty or 
thirty feet. in diameter, sloping slightly toward 
the center, and swept as clean as a Dutehman’s 
doorstep. We had to be content with Senor 
Avila’s explanation as we sat in the ear and 
watched one of these threshing floors in op- 
eration, 

‘The farmer piles his wheat on this floor 
and then he hitches his cows to a stone sledge 
and drives them ‘round and ’round on that 
floor to thresh out the grain. The wind blows 
away the chaff, the straw is pitehed off, and 
the wheat slides down to the little hollowed 


\ S JIM and I sat this evening in the little 


By Francis A. Flood 


place in the center. Nearly every farmer has a 
floor like that.’’ 

Sometime I want to drive the cows around an 
Azorean threshing floor and help the farmer 
thresh his wheat. 

We drove past countless little square fields of 
from one to four or five acres, each tiny field 
bounded by a beautiful hedge of blue hydran- 
gea bushes at least six feet tall, marking the 
great green hills off into a hop-scotch pattern 
of tiny green squares. ‘‘ How come so many lit- 

















A windmill on one of the Azores. 


tle fields, and why are they ail fenced off with 
hydrangea bushes?’’ we asked our patient 
chauffeur, who probably didn’t know what 
barbed wire was, 

‘*The hydrangeas grow wild and make a eoodg 
fence, and it’s cheap, too, The little fields are 
fenced off because a different farmer owns or 
rents nearly every field. He can make a living 
on so few acres because he farms intensively, 
keeps something growing on his ground nearly 
all the time, and has very little expense for 
labor, machinery, automobiles, and the other 
things your farmers have to pay for. In this lit. 
tle field, for instanee, when he euts his wheat 
he puts the ground at onee into corn. He cuts 
the corn green for fodder, and then maybe he 
grows a crop of rye grass or even potatoes be- 
fore time to plant wheat again. He ani his 
family do all the work. He needs only a cart 
and a sickle and a wooden plow and a hoe: and 
his cows furnish him power and milk and beef.” 


Loiter Along the Azorean Countryside 


We stopped to watch one farmer planting 
corn on a steep hillside, his pretty daughter 
hand-dropping the corn behind him as he labo- 
riously scratched the surface with his wooden 
pointed plow drawn by two cows. But some day 
I want to loiter along the Azorean countryside, 
visit with the man by the side of the road and 
help him eut his wheat and plant his potatoes, 
I want to stop and drink water from his cool 
jug and dig my own bare toes into the soft soil 
behind the plow and yell at his cows the Portu- 
guese for ‘‘Gee!’’ and ‘‘Haw!”’ 

As we drove past the big stone houses of the 
Azorean farmers, we noticed that the pretty 
senoritas—as well as the senoritas not so pretty 
—were always lookeng out the upstairs win- 
dows, and usually waving at Jim as we passed. 
‘Why are the people always upstairs?’’ we 
asked. 

‘‘The downstairs is usually the barn, where 
the cows are kept,’’ answered our friendly con- 
ductor, ‘‘and the family lives upstairs. This 
saves building two roofs. You notice that there 
is often an elevated poreh or shaded court 
where the folks sit and rest. The barns are kept 


very clean.”’ (Concluded on page 13) 


NORTHERN IOWA ADOPTS THE CORN PICKER 


Corn That Stands Up Well and Matures at Same Time Makes Machine’s Job Easier 


HERE are several counties in northern 

and northwestern Iowa that will husk 

more than one-half their corn in 1927 with 
machines, if the estimates of farmers living in 
these counties are correct. I visited several 
counties in north-central Iowa in late October. 
Some machines were in action; others had been 
taken out of the machine shed for inspection or 
overhauling. I also saw a large number of new 
corn pickers in barnyards, on the road home 
from town or around the implement dealer’s 
place of business in town. There is no question 
but that the northern two or three tiers of 
counties’ of Iowa are thoroly sold on machine 
pickers. A very high percentage of these ma- 
chine huskers are horse-drawn, even on farms 
where a tractor is owned. 

Men using machine pickers are finding it de- 
sirable to plant a strip of soybeans or soybeans 
and sudan at the ends of the fields. A consider- 
able number in eonnection with silo-filing or 
supplemental feeding of the cattle on pasture, 
will eut four rows of eorn where they wish to 
divide the fields into lands for machine picking. 

Corn that will stand upright in spite of wind 
storms, with strong shanks, and that will ma- 
ture uniformly, is desirable. These are points 
that corn breeders should bear in mind when 
working for a corn that will be best adapted to 
machine picking. Corn that will mature uni- 
tormly is apparently one of the greatest needs 
of the corn belt, from the standpoint of ma- 


By Jay Whitson 


chine picking. I had never thought of it being 
important in this regard until a dozen different 
machine picker users called my attention to it. 
The problem is something like this: 

Perhaps 75 ears out of 100 are entirely fit to 
erib, One-half of the rest may be questionable, 
and 10 or 12 per cent would clearly spoil if 
eribbed. Husking is delaved until the danger 
point for the most immature corn is past. Part 
of the earliest matured corn is so dry that the 
ear breaks loose from the stalk before it reaches 
the throat of the machine. 

Uniform maturity for all the corn in the field 
is equally as important as early maturity—per- 
haps more so, from the standpoint of satisfae- 
tory operation of machine pickers. 


Two or Three Men Operate a Picker 


Farmers who have never seen a machine pick- 
er in operation in their own community very 
often have the same impression about the size 
of the crew and the method of operation that I 
did until two or three years ago. I always used 
to think of a corn picking crew as requiring 
five or more men. I saw one operating in Mont- 
gomery county in 1919, using six men. Of 
course, they were hauling the corn something 
like a mile and a half. I have learned since that 
usually two or three men operate a machine. It 
is not a matter of getting out the largest pos- 


sible amount of corn each day, but gathering 
the corn crop with no extra help if possible. 
During my recent trip to northern Iowa, | 
visited a few minutes with a man who was op- 
erating a horse-drawn picker alone. He had 
changed the elevator to an almost upright posi- 
tion and built beneath it a box to earry the corn 
from an 80-rod row. At each end of the field 
he had a wagon into which he dumped the corn. 
I was puzzled as to how he would get the corn 
into the wagon. As I passed by the field in 
which he was husking, I had it all figured out 
that he had some sort of a platform attached 
to the wagon, and shoveled it in. Instead, he 
had made use of low-wheeled gears such as are 
commonly used for hay-racks, and had beds 
with flaring sides, similar to beet or coal wag- 
ons. The wagon boxes were 12 feet long and 22 
inches deep, I believe, and the operator told me 
they could nicely hold 30 bushels each. He had 
to do eonsiderable scratching and clawing to 
get the last of the 30 bushels in, I should judeze. 
He had just begun on his second two loads 
when I stopped to bother him, at 9:30 in the 
morning, and said that he got six or eight 
loads a day last year, depending on the dis- 
tance he had to haul, the corn yield and the 
length of the day. He averaged something 
over 200 bushels a day in 1926, Not bad for 
one man, 53 years old, even if he does nse a 
corn picker and an upright elevator with which 
to unload his corn. ee chal 
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explorers always start their articles about 

where they just eame back from, as if they 
had saved themselves from a slow death of grad- 
waly stiffening up and finally turning solid, 
jue to the cold. Then they tell a lot of other 
things about how they escaped. Well, I can do 
the same. Our editor, who is the husking ex- 
wrt, told me when I mentioned attending the 
wntest : ‘‘ Joshaway, this is one place where it’s 
, case Of endurance, and only the real men 
yin. Ile was right. That wind and snow and 
other Weather reminded me of the statement. 
Especially so, when I finally got back home and 
ok the icicles off of my whiskers. 

[had planned on taking Ma along and prob- 
ably would have, except that Ma has hunches, 
The day before the contest, it was hot, Dickin- 
gn, the husker, will voueh for that. He told 
ne it Was SO Warm over at Steamboat Rock he 
jeecided to lay aside the health underwear he 
jad just bought and resume the summer cos- 
jue of overalls and BVD’s. That’s why he 
oly placed second. He spent most of his time 
assing himself for his poor judgment and that 
lt Stanek get ahead. But as to Ma’s hunch. 
She told me just before I was ready to start, 
she believed the signs were bad. Said she had 
afeeling the weather would change and thought 
lought to take that heavy coat I had just dug 
mt of the mothballs. I snorted. When Ma said 
he guessed she would stay home, I didn’t say 
meh, but told her I would get up early and 
tart. So I left her at home, along with the 
coat. As usual, Ma was right. How I 


HAVE just come back from Gowrie. Arctic 


heavy 
missed that eoat! - 

But | arrived at the contest along with Mr. 
John Wallaee, after making good driving time. 
‘xh, | was surprised to see so many folks on 


and. Even a few county agents managed to 
e there. Maybe they cou!dn’t think of any 
rood excuse for having business at Ames, where 
Missouri was battling the Aggies at football. 
The first thing I did was to look up the re- 
freshment department. I had heard there was 
boing to be a big layout, and so I wanted to get 
ny bearings. 

It wasn't long before the huskers got busy. 
They jumped into their wagons and started out. 
That corn field was supposed to be near Gow- 
rie, so | decided to walk out and see the fun. 
About the time I arrived at the field, which 
was nearly noon, I am sure the spire of the 
Methodist church at Callender was only a few 
rods distant. But the trip had its features. 
There certainly was a mob of enthusiasts on 
hand. Someone used good judgment in start- 
ing the huskers a long ways from home. It 
made the horses walk faster, because they knew 
they would be heading toward the barn, and 
that speeded up the contest. Also folks who 
watched the huskers felt the same way about it. 
There was one big drawback, however, for the 
wind was to their backs, and every time your 
uele tried to take a few pictures on that new 





Joshaway predicted fair weather early in the day 
but changed his mind about it by noon. 


By Joshaway Crabapple 


movie machine of his, folks just wouldn’t turn 
and face the machine. 

The pickers certainly were trained right. 
Three of them adopted a good idea to speed 
themselves up. They had been used to getting 
out of the road of automobiles, and so they 
had cars following them, and every time the 
picker slowed up the auto would drive up, toot, 
and the husker, thinking he was to be run over, 
leaped ahead. Knutson told me this helped him, 
He said that he had been in Des Moines just 
the day before and had practiced dodging, 
and the traffie cops in the field made the dan- 
ger much more realistic, and that’s why he 
went so fast. 

I stuck around that field until the gun-shot 
stopped the fray, and then I beat it back for 
that luneh stand. I figured I had not shook 
quite all the fillings out of my teeth, and had 
hopes. of nailing one of them hot-dogs. But 
every one else who had been out there wateh- 
ing the huskers seemed to have the same idea. 
That tent was so full they even put the band 
outside and they tried hard to blow a few 
tunes out of the horns, but the notes froze so 
quick that ‘‘In the Good Old Summer-Time’’ 
sounded like ‘‘Cuddle Up a Little Closer.”’ 
Several auto loads of young folks heard it that 
way, I observed, 

Just about that time a Gowrie citizen came 
around and-asked several corn huskers if they 





atmosphere 
that made Joshaway trouble in getting folks 
to pose for pictures. 


Perhaps it was the lack of Hollywood 


were ready to go downtown and eat the spe- 
cially prepared dinner for them. He looked 
et me, and before he had a chance to ask me 
who I was, I said, ‘‘Sure!’’ Whether he knows 
the truth or not, it don’t make any difference 
now, for I stayed right with those huskers 
from then on, and every time this man Peter- 
son came up, I’d talk real loud about the husk- 
ing conditions, and he finally thought | was 
the real thing. But I almost lost out. Just as 
he was to start downtown, Peterson discovered 
his ear was full. But your uncle isn’t so slow. 
Already, 1 was smelling that fried chicken and 
coffee. 

‘*Say,’’ I told Peterson, ‘‘the man who has 
the prize money in his pocket is here, and he 
ought to stay with the huskers.”’ 

‘-That’s right,’’ he says, suspicious like. 

So I hustled over and spoke to Mr. Wallace 
about it, telling him we were invited down- 
town to eat dinner, and that one of us huskers 
was short a ride. 

Now, Mr. Wallace evidently hadn’t been able 
te solve that eating line at the tent, either. 
So quick as he could start his car, one husker, 
Mr. Wallace and me were off for the European 
Hotel. 

Course, those good ladies who were serving 
didn’t know us from huskers, so we got right 
into the dining-room, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore the chicken, cranberry sauce, mashed po- 
tatoes, gravy, noodles, beans, peas, coffee and 
pie was coming our way. I didn’t say much 
for a while except pass this and that. Neither 
did Mr. Wallace, altho the real huskers talked 
a bit about the weather. I figured that the 
less said about such a bad thing as that, the 
better, and stayed with my duty, making those 


JOSHAWAY WINS AT CORN HUSKING MEET 


Crabapple Outclasses State’s Best Huskers in Long Distance Eating Contest 





Delicious viands and plenty of them gave Joshaway 
a chance to prove his real ability. 


ladies feel like their efforts were appreciated. 
Finally, Mr. Wallace says: ‘‘Joshaway, I 
guess I got you beat, two down,’’ just like 
at golf, and he wiped the splashes of gravy 
off his vest, where two big slices of bread had 
left their tracks. 

‘“Say,’’ I told him, ‘‘you been wasting your 
time on gravy, and I think I got you beat 
one up.’’ Before he knew it, I had my seeond 
piece of pie lifted and headed for the diges- 
tive tract. 

That was too much for Mr. Wallace. He 
just got up and left, but says, ‘‘ You win, Josh- 
away.”’ 

Meanwhile, all the corn huskers had left, and 
Mr. Peterson had come into the dining-room 
to eat. But whether he knows it or not, I sure 
enjoyed that meal. Those huskers put on a 
contest all-right, but the real test of a man’s 
endurance was decided in Gowrie, and your 
uncle won. 





OTHER STATE CONTESTS 
F states champion corn huskers in other 


states than Iowa seem to have met with 

considerable opposition in their contests. 
Dark horses who came forward to dethrone 
the former champions. At the Illinois contest, 
staged the samie day as the lowa one, Harold 
Holmes, a thumb hook husker from Henry 
county, won. He husked a net record of 1,989 
pounds in the allotted time and defeated four- 
teen other huskers, among whom was Elmer 
Williams, two-year Illinois title holder and the 
national champion in 1925. Williams had to 
be content with sixth place in this year’s con- 
test. Second place went to Huston Franks, of 
Whiteside county, who husked a net of 1,820 
pounds of corn. The largest crowd of any con- 
test watched the [Illinois match with fifteen 
thousand people reported as being in attend- 
ance. 

The-next champion to go by the way was 
Sudik, of Nebraska. In the contest staged at 
Seward, on November 10, Hilmer Swanson, of 
Clay county, took the honors before a crowd 
of ten thousand people and defeated twenty- 
nine other local champions. Swanson defeated 
his nearest competitor, Joe Korte, of Antelope 
county, by a margin of less than seven pounds. 
Sudik, last year’s state champion and second 
place winner in the mid-west contest was 
shoved into third place in the mateh. Swanson 
husked a net of 1,749.3 pounds and won his vie- 
tory because of clean husking. As a result 
these two men will represent Nebraska in the 
mid-west contest. 

In Minnesota another new champion came 
to the front when Bert A. Hanson, Nicollet 
county, defeated eleven other contestants for 
first honors. This contest.was held in Nicollet 
county before a crowd of about 1,200 people 
who braved a cold, raw wind carrying sleet, 
to watch the huskers. It was Hanson’s third 
crack at the state championship. Last year 
he was second place man. 
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North Dakota Farms ‘‘Corn Belt’’ Style 
ROP reports for North Dakota, 
? published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 


a big swing to diversified 
practiced in the older 


disclose 
farming as 
Corn Belt. 

Experts predict that this mixed 
farming trend will bring an advance 
in land prices, and that history will 
repeat itself, just as in Illinois and 
Iowa, when farmers turned from grain 
farming to diversification. 


From $41 to $188 


In 50 years of small grain farming 
Illinois land prices advanced from $8 
an acre to $41, but in 30 years of mixed 
farming, prices jumped from $41 to 
$188. 

In Iowa, during 50 years of small 
grain farming, prices went from $6 
an acre to $28, but in 20 years of 
mixed farming prices Jumped from $28 
an acre to $43, to $96 and finally to 
$227 an acre. 


‘North Dakota Prices 


Bonanza grain farming in North 
Dakota started with land averaging 
$8 an acre, and advanced to $41. To- 
day, with mixed farming gaining 
rapid strides, experts say land values 
will follow the same trend, as in the 
older Corn Belt. 

U. S. reports this fall give North 
Dakota a spring wheat crop of 125,- 
365,000 bushels, the fourth largest 
wheat crop in the state’s history, but 
other products in the mixed farming 
program will pay North Dakota 
farmers even a larger cash return. 


Barley, Flax, Gain 


Barley estimates show 43,672,000 
bushels, an average of 25.5 bushels per 
acre, and the largest barley crop since 
1915. Flax shows 9,351,000 bushels, 
again putting North Dakota in the lead 
for this crop. Potatoes are estimated at 
11,696,000 bushels, an increase of about 


4,000,000 bushels for the year. 

Alfalfa acreage has doubled in 5 
years; hogs and sheep gained 27 per 
cent in 5 years; dairy products 
brought over $44,000,000 in 1926, 
compared with %$29,130,000 in 1921; 


butter production jumped from 3,200,- 
000 pounds to 32,750,000 pounds, in the 
last few years, and the cash return to 
dairy farmers has increased eleven 
hundred per cent since 1916. 

These results are being accomplished 
on land which needs no fertilizer, and 
which sells for from $25 to $75 an acre. 

The Greater North Dakota Associa- 


tion was founded by 7,000 farmers and , 


business men interested in upbuilding 
the state by encouraging diversified 
farming, promoting good roads and 
schools, and bringing in good citizens 
to be their neighbors. They have no 
land for sale, but will assist you in lo- 
eating on land that will earn a profit, 
and they willeshow you how to make 
the most of the opportunity which ex- 
ists in North Dakota today, for every 
real farmer. ‘To start with, clip out 


and mail the coupon below, for free in- 
formation. 








Headquarters: FARGO, N. D. 


Branches 
Bismarck Mandan Minot 
Dickinson Grand Forks Valley City 
Devils Lake Jamestown Williston 
Dept. W-11-18 


I am interested in North Dakota farm- 
ing prospects, particularly the subjects 
checked below. Please send me the facts. 
Oj Small Grains 
00 Dairying 
0 Beef, Sheep, Hogs 


0) Coarse Grains 
0 Poultry 
0 Climate, Soil 





| tried to untangle. 





| husk for the sport of it. 





LITTLE“STATE” CONTEST 


Huskers Show Sporting Spirit in Grundy County Preliminary 


WELVE cornhuskers, all winners 
in a local contest and all about 
even on their records as submitted to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, furnished a real 
problem on the Monday before the 
state meet. Just how could two men 
be selected from this array of real tal- 
ent? Who was the best? How could 
it be determined? 

That was the knot H. A. Wallace 
After he had fig- 
ured and worn out a new lead pencil 
he decided there was only one way. 
Let the men husk it out! After some 
long distance telephoning it was ar- 
ranged that another contest, a prelim- 
inary contest, would be staged. L. W. 
Plager, of Grundy county, former 
farmer and now county agent, was con- 
sulted. He believed he could stage it. 
He only had about twenty-four hours 
to arrange it. “Bring on your husk- 
ers,” he told us over the telephone, 
and he got busy arranging for a corn 
field, wagons and officials. 

Meanwhile from Des Moines twelve 
telegrams were dispatched to the 
twelve huskers asking them if they 
cared to compete and try out again to 
see who was the better husker. There 
would be no cash prizes. The two 
best men would be in line to compete 
at the state meet. 
to husk again? 

Next day, Tuesday morning, the tel- 
egrams began to come back. Henry 
Minks, who had husked at Cedar Rap- 
ids and the next day at Belle Plaine 
and won, was the first to say “Yes.” 
He would drive from Williamsburg to 
Grundy Center and try again. It 
meant three contests for him in less 
than a week but he was willing to 
Then came 
O’Connor, of Boone. Tillard, of Lou- 
isa county, said “yes.” So did Carey, 
of Jasper; Paterni, of Grundy; Bren- 
neman, of Keokuk; Tague, of Guthrie; 
Tietz, of Worth, and Lind, of Boone. 
Dickinson, of Hardin county, failed to 
get his wire on time, so he telephoned 
his “yes” to Grundy Center, making 
ten of the twelve who would husk it 
out. County Agent Plager arranged 
with his brother to lay out the lands, 
and arrange other details for staging 
the contest. Because he was so effi- 
cient, there was plenty of room so that 
all twelve huskers could have compet- 
ed had they arrived. Raymond Pruiss- 
ner, of Grundy Center, wanted to try 
his luck again and entered. That 
made eleven men, all of whom believed 
they were better than their records 
indicated. 


Gleaners Selected by Lot 


The contest was set for 1:30 o’clock. 
At noon when the representative of 
Wallaces’ Farmer arrived all eleven 
huskers were ready. County Agent 
Plager knew from previous experience 
there would be close checking among 
the huskers and that each would be 
jealous of any advantage any other 
husker might get. So he played safe. 
Head gleaners were selected not by 
appointment but by lot. Eleven men 
had been picked, but they drew for the 
contestant they were to follow. The 
assistant gleaners also had no chance 
to pair up. Again the lot method was 
resorted to. Since there were two lo- 
cal boys in the contest, two outsiders 
were selected for each and two extra 
inspectors were assigned to watch 
them. Fairness was the rule and if 
any one got any extra advantage it 
wasn’t heard about. 

The men went to the field and as 
the gun sounded they tore into the 
corn as if their honor depended upon 
the verdict. The spectators were kept 
away from the huskers and watched 
from the roadside. As the rows were 
short they had a chance to follow their 
favorites when they came down to 
turn. It was neck and neck. Finally 
the final shot came that indicated an 
hour and twenty minutes had elapsed 





and back to the scales went the 
drivers. 

It was only a brief time before the 
result was posted. Plager had ar- 
ranged a careful system for checking 
and as each load was weighed, the 
gleanings checked and the husks tal- 
lied, the results were posted. Some 
said Dickinson ought to win. He only 
had a mere seven pounds of gleanings! 
But there was Brenneman, who had 
husked 1,950 pounds of corn. He had 
to be reckoned with. 


Careful Husking a Factor 


But Dickinson, who had husked 
carefully, took the glory. After all 
was checked up it was discovered that 
his net load of 1,728.3 pounds was the 
best of the eleven. Next came Tillard. 
He scored second with a net load of 
1,607.8 pounds. He had 38 pounds of 
gleanings and, like Dickinson, only 
had 8 ounces of husks. Carey, from 
Jasper, came third. His load netted 


| 1,593.4 pounds after his 28 pounds of 


Would they care | 


gleanings were removed and the de- 
duction made for the 8% ounces of 
husks. Then came Minks. He had 
husked more corn than in any of the 
other contests he had entered and was 
only a bit behind Carey, having a net 
of 1,589.7 pounds. Then followed 


| O’Connor, of Boone, and Paterni, of 





Grundy. 


So it was decided that Dickinson and 
Tillard would compete in the state 
contest with Carey as alternate. It 
was a dandy contest and every one 
went home feeling that the best men 
won. Grundy county certainly did 
themselves proud in handling a con- 
test on such short notice. Only be- 
cause of the co-operation of the farm- 
ers was it possible, but they rallied 


a 
| and worked. Wallaces’ Farmer Wants 
| them to know they did a job we} and 
helped decide a problem that seemed 
tough when we were looking at the 
paper records on Monday. 
more preliminary contests. They are 
as much worth watclting as any State 
contest could be.—W. E. D. 


Here’s fop 





Contest Officials 


The success of the corn huskfng 

meet at Gowrie last week was largely 
due toe the local organization whic, 
took care of the arrangements. Henry 
McCracken and J. F. Stanek were jp 
charge of laying out the field for the 
huskers. M. D. Hunter helped with 
the job of lining up teams, wagons ang 
drivers. Aaron Peterson, president 
of the Gowrie Community Fair, lookeq 
after the entertainment of the visiting 
men. E. J. Bruntlett and Herbert 
Drayer were in charge of the cavalry 
detail, whose duty it was to see that 
the crowd kept a few inches away 
from the huskers’ elbows. A commit. 
tee of twelve from the four township 
Farm Bureaus of Gowrie, Lost Grove, 
Clay and Roland, looked after the 
feeding of the crowd. E. L. Ruring 
was chairman and had the following 
assistants: Robert Quick, Oscar W. 
| Johnson, Mark Craigmile, Charlie 
| Swanson, all of Gowrie; F. Engstrom 
, and Carl Telleen, of Callender, and 
| Oscar Lind, of Harcourt. 
The Webster county Farm Bureau 
| band made its first appearance at the 
corn husking meet, and in spite of the 
very disagreeable weather managed to 
put on a program for the benefit of 
the crowd. C. A. Marsh is president 
of the band, A. W. Schram vice-presi- 
dent and C. G. Aurelius secretary and 
treasurer. 

The local Boy Scout troop took care 
of the job of steering traffic. A good 
sized pasture which lay between the 
road and their corn field made a good 
parking place for the 600 cars. 
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the hog's system. 
Keeps them healthy 
and growing. 


EVERY cent you spend for Porker 
lower cost. 
need for rapid, thrifty, healthy growth 


em all,’’ say you can’t beat Porker 
making supplement to grain. 
Send today for free sample. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
FREE Sample 358°, | 4 


We want you to see the big difference 
between ordinary prepared feed and Porker 
Balancer Hog Feed, Send for your sample. 
Compare the quality. Then give Porker to ® 
your hogs and watch them go after it. The 
sample is yours for the asking. Write 
ar it new. 








OOO II Fee 
100 LBS. 


omical growth. Is 60% and puts those extra 
Protein and gives hogs pounds of fat on your 
sturdy frames to ogs. is high 
each additional pound in protein and very 
of weight they gain. nutritious. 
- BALANCER HOG HED 
LINSEED INGREDIENY WHEAT 
OIL MEAL FINE GROUND OAT MEAL, DIGESTER cs 
gives the hee plia- ANKAGE, OLD PROCESS LINSEED MIDDLIN 









and good handling GUARANTEED ANALYSIS phosphorus, both of 
quality of flesh. Con- MIN. PROTEIN 28% which are important 
tains elements that MIN. FAT 5% factors in growing 
regulate and condition MAX. FIBRE 5% thrifty hogs. Has 


NITROGEN FREE EXTRACT 40% 
PACKER PRODUCTS CO. 


PLANTS AND OFFICES 
- CHICAGO,ILL. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


PALATABLE, DIGESTIBLE, ECONOMICAL 


Profit in Every Bag 


Feed comes back to you in quicker gains at 
Fed with your own grain, Porker Bal- 
ancer Hog Feed provides every element your hogs 


feeders, like Banner Stock Farms, who have ‘‘tried 


Judge for yourself. 


PACKER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
panaawennsnqunnnenenst 














GROUND 
OAT MEAL 
high in marpble 


calcium. Builds bone 


WHEAT MIODLINGS: —rich in protein and 











qualities that hasten 
ogs to marketable 
weight. 






Newhall, lowa 
October 24, 1927 

Packer Products Company, 
Cedar Rapids. Iowa. 
Dear Sirs: 
We consider the Porker Feeds the 
best supplementary feeds we have 
ever used. several cars we 
have had the past year have given 
us complete satisfaction. We use 
Porker Pig Meal until the pigs have 
@ good start, then use Porker Ba!- 
encer Hog Feed to grow them out 
and to fit them for the shows. Our 

Whites took 17 ribbons at 
the National Swine Show, because 
they were not only well-bred but 
also well-fed, 

Banner Stock Farms 

A. H, Stuart, Prop. 


Balancer Hog 


. Well-known 


as the money- 





Packer Preducts @o., 

Dept. W, Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 

Without ebligation, pions send free sample of 
Porker Balancer Hog Meal to 
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carbon 
removals 

with today’s 

Mobiloil “‘E” 


A scientific achievement! 
New Ford economies—New Ford smoothness _ 


The achievement of the Mobiloil engineers in producing the 
improved Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ does not lie in any one characteristic 
of this finer Ford lubricant, but in its ability to cut operating 
costs in so many directions, 


With the improved Mobiloil **E’’ in your Ford crankcase 
you insure smooth starts and smooth stops. And more—you 
definitely extend the life of your transmission bands. The 
improved Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ provides this new margin of safety 
in driving your Ford. 


Still more mileage between carbon removals 


with today’s Mobiloil “E” 














Your guide—if your car is not listed below see any Mobiloil 
dealer for the complete Chart. Ie recommends the correct 
grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. And remember that... 


609 


automotive manufacturers 


approve it! 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated below, are Mobiloil 
“E,"’ Mobiloil Arctic (*Arc.""), Mobiloil *‘A,"’ Mobiloil “"BB,"* 














and Mobiloil ‘’B."* 
1927 1926 1925 1924 
NAMES OF 2 ae, = 7 
PASSENGER 2 % 2 s s sige  } 
CARs elZlelelelglels 
AISIA[S IAS IAS 
"eee A |jArc.| A jArc.] A {Arc.| A {Arc 
oe eee BB /Arc.} BB |Arc.] A {Arc.| A |Arc. 
ot. ee 2 i eee Re ee ee ae 
“ other mods.| A jArc.| A |Arc.| A |Are.| A |Arc. 
Chevrolet. ..... Arc. | Are. |Arc.| Arc.|Arc. | Arc.|Arc. | Arc. 
Chrysler 60,70,80)} A} AT A/|ATA|AITAILA 
“other mods.) A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A |{Are.]....}.... 
Dodge Bros. 4-cyl.| A |Arc.] A jArc.| A jArc.] A {Arc. 
ec cacesenes A |Arc.] A |Arc.| A. |Arc.[ A |Arc. 
Ford EI/EJELEJE;JEVJEIE 
Franklin BB | BB} BB | BB| BB; BB 
Hudson A jArc.} A jArc.f A |Arc. 
Hupmobile A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A jAre 
ewett -| A |Arc.] A |Arc.] A [Are 
axwell ehapvelss coh de RANGEL A Lane 
Nash -| A {Are.| A {Arc.|Arc.| Are 
Oakland A |{Arc.] A [Arc.} A jAre. 
Oldsmobile A |Arc.} A |Arc.| A |Are 
Overland... A |jArc.] A |Arc.| A |Are, 
Packard 6. -| A {jArc.] A {Are.] A TA 
6g -| A {Arc.} A jArc.| A |Are, 
Paige -| A {Are.{Arc. | Arc. }Are. | Arc. 
ER cevees A jArc.} A |Arc.| A |Are. 
Star A |Arc.] A |Arc.}Arc.|Arc. 
Studebaker A |Arc.| A |Arc.) A jArc. 
elie. A {Arc.} A jArc.| A |Are. 
Willys-Knight 4.. -| B jArc.| B |Arc.| B /Arc. 
had wir we beet A tAet.0... heccs 






































In any car carbon is a costly menace. Carbon accumulation 
cuts power. It jumps gasoline consumption. Oil consump- 
tion, too. And carbon removal jobs are a real item in 
Operating expenses. 


With today’s Mobiloil **E’’ you will experience unusual 
freedom from carbon. At the same time your transmission 
bands will keep soft and pliable. The combination of these 
two Ford advantages is unique. 


o Cheapest lubrication 


Mobiloil ‘*E’’ makes no claim to be a cheap oil. It costs a few cents 
more per quart than ordinary oil. But Mobiloil *‘E’’ gives you lower 
cost-per mile and per year. That is what counts. Thrifty Ford owners 
never say that Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ is high-priced. They have had too much 
experience with the oil itself. Mobiloil *‘E’’ contains an extra margin 
of safety to meet every lubricating need of the Ford engine, the Ford 
clutch and the Ford transmission. 


Fill your Ford crankcase today with four quarts of the improved 
Mobiloil **E’’. The genuine Mobiloil **E’’ can be obtained in orig- 
inal one-gallon sealed cans or by the quart from Mobiloil dealers. 


New smoothness of operation and full power will be immediately 
apparent. And road tests have proved that you may confidently expect 
Iess carbon, and a longer life for your Ford engine. 


The year around use Mobiloil *‘E”’ in your Ford car and truck. In 
your Fordson tractor use Mobiloil ‘‘BB”’ in summer and Mobiloil **A’’ 
in winter. The nearby Mobiloil dealer will give you a substantial dis- 
count on barrel and half-barrel orders of Mobiloil. 
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Mobiloil “E” 
for Fords 


ELLIE AER 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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MAIN BRANCHES: 


Other branches and distributing warchouses throughout the country“ 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St Lowis, Kansas City, Dallas 
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4 Any paint 











Lead 


paint makes the 


beautifies. 


beauty lasting. 
Dutch Boy 


white-lead gives a 


pure all-lead paint. 


HAT to do and 

how to do it? 
These questions puzzle 
every house-owner when 
the time comes to redec- 
orate the home, either 
inside or out. As a starter, send for the “Hand- 
book on Painting” and the booklet (in color) 
“Decorating the Home.” Follow with any 
specific questions that may be bothering you. We 
offer the facilities of our Department of Deco- 
ration to you. Individual service gladly given. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway Boston, 800 Albany St. 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St Chicago, 900 West 18th Se. 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. San Francisco,235 Montgomery St. 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 
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EmpirestWheels 


Haul double the load 
Reduce draft 25% 
and cut labor 50% 
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* 
BUY WHEELS for the last time. Choose 
EMPIRES. Wrought steel spokes and rims 
cannot break, even in sub-zero weather. Solid 
one piece iron hubs, with cast-on sand bands, 
have no removable box or other parts to work 
loose. Hub metal is our own exclusive compos- 
ition, much harder and far more durable than 
common cast iron. Spokes are welded into the 
_ hub (making a non-breakable, one piece con- 
struction) and cold riveted into the rim, forming a solid 
spoke head that never can work loose or wear out. Plenty 
of spokes make it impossible for EMPIRES to ever cave 
/ in si the rim and spokes will never bend when striking 
rocks. 


“7 Make old gears like new 


Get many years more wear out of your old gear; or buy an old 
gear; fit it with EMPIRES and save the price of a new one. Wide 
tires reduce draft 25%; low wheels make loading and unloading 50% 
easier. EMPIRE’S hubs are guaranteed for life against wearing 
out. We will replace, free of charge, if hubs ever need refilling. 

If your dealer does not haye genuine EMPIRES mail coupon di- 
rect to us for prices 
and big FREE catalog 
showing all styles of 
steel wheels, axles, 
skeins, gears, wagons. 


EMPIRE MFG. CO.- 
Dept. W, QUINCY, WL 


Mail 
coupon for 
EMPIRE 

rices. 
REE 
catalog. 


Le See. 


as 








EMPIRE MFG. CO., Dept. W, Quincy, Ill. 
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Address 











Town. 
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Another Tale of the Homestead Country 


By NORRELL GREGORY 
Author of “Homestead Country,” “Trailmakers of the Rosebud,” etc. 


EOPLE who saw that ride still talk 
about it. It beggared description. 
But Doug sat thru what seemed to him 
ages of thunderbolt crashes. Crash 
upon crash they came, until the whole 
universe seemed to explode in a white 
brilliance shot thru with red. 

When it did finally come to an end 
he did not know whether he had won 
or lost, did not know whether he was 
forking a bad horse or holding down 
a cot in a hospital. In fact, after Cat- 
apult stopped, spent and heaving, his 
legs spraddled widely to remain erect, 
Doug sat there and gripped the saddle 
with his knees and stared, stonelike, at 
nothing. ’ 

He sat there until they took him 
bodily from the saddle and led him 
before the judges’ stand. There, when 
a thousand dollars in gold was counted 
into his hand, Doug recovered suffi- 
ciently to realize that he had won, that 
he had ridden Catapult. 

After he had gotten away from them, 
Bert Miller, who owned Catapult, came 
around. 

“Like to sell you that horse, Sum- 
mers,” he said. ‘“He’ll never be in the 
bad horse class any more—not after 
that ride.” 

“How much?” asked Doug, suddenly 
desirous of owning him. 


whatever. He rode until dusk, th 


ran square into a four-wire fence. 





| wards the house, that there must be 


| Probably asleep and his first knock 


“A hundred bucks buys him,” said | 


Miller. 

Doug promptly passed over five dou- 
ble eagles. 

“Hope you have luck with him,” said 
Miller, as he pocketed the money. 

“Believe I will,’ grinned Doug. “He 
ought to make a first-rate cow horse.” 

A moving picture man approached 
him and offered him a contract at an 
attractive figure. Doug was not tempt- 
ed at all. Home he had started, home 
he was going. 


“Not just now,” he deeided. “I’m 


going up home. I'll let you know 
later.” 
Home! He grew more anxious all 


the time, and more finicky. He was 
wondering how they would receive 
him, wondering how Mary would re- 
ceive him. He decided that it might 
have been best, after all, if he had 
broken his back clean in two. 

At the station he discovered that he 
would have to pay practically carload 
rates to ship Catapult and that the 
slow freight consumed more than two 
days on the 200 mile pull. 

“If it’s just a horse you've got,” said 
the agent, well acquainted with the 
country and cowmen in general, “why 
don’t you ride him in? It’s only a little 
over a hundred miles the way you 
make it horseback. A good horse can 
almost make freight train time.” 

“By gummy!” exclaimed Doug, 
struck by the idea. “Why not? Much 
obliged to you.” 

He bought a blanket roll and a small 
mess kit, and a revolver for grouse, 
and left the same day riding Catapult. 
Catapult, like most really bad horses, 
after being once ridden, proved most 
tractable. He learned fast and gave 
no indication of reverting to the bad 
horse state. 

He was a powerful horse, too, and 
ate up distance as mechanically as a 


machine. Before the day was out Doug | 


was on very good terms with him. 

He made forty or fifty miles that 
day and camped almost on the very 
peak of the divide near Berthoud Pass 
beside a huge snow bank, some of 
which he melted for drinking water. 
Herbage was scant there and Catapult 
fared poorly but was eager for the 
trail at daybreak next day. 

In taking a short cut, Doug got off 
the main trail about noon and got into 
rough country, but he managed to keep 
his direction sense and bored straight 
on thru westward. He came into still 
rougher country after a time, where 
there were no signs of habitation 


, revolver. 





FENCE, he reasoned, must meag 

a house some place, unless it wag 
a drift fence, and he knew this one 
wasn’t that because he came onto it at 
acorner. Drift fences didn’t have eoy. 
ners, he knew; so he sent the tire] 
Catapult along it with a revived spirit # } 

He heard cattle bellowing after 2M] 
time, and presently made out their 
forms inside the fence. Presently he 
came to a little cabin, all but cop- 
cealed in a clump of jack pines. 

There was no light in the cabin ang 4 
no signs of life about. Doug led Cat. 
apult thru a gate in the fence and rode 
up to the cabin and knocked without 
dismounting. No answer. 

He made out the outlines of a shed 
a few rods away and rode towards jt. 


| A horse whinnied as he approached 


and he found two animals _ secured 
there. He had watered Catapult a few 
miles back, and now he dismounted, 
unsaddled, secured him and gave him 
a feed of the oats which he carried 
in his saddlebags. 

He reasoned, as he turned back to- 


somebody about, else why the horses? 


had not awakened them. 

Back at the cabin, he knocked more 
loudly this time, using the butt of his 
He knocked again and list- 
ened. He could hear some sort of 
movement inside, and so stood waiting. 
Some one was crossing the floor, but 
slowly, hesitatingly. 

Doug stepped back as the latch rat- 
tled and the door swung open slowly. 
A man stood swaying in the door. 

“Who is it?” he said, in hardly more 
than a whisper, then pitched forward 
and would have fallen on his face had 
not Doug caught him. 

Doug carried him inside, placed him 
on a bunk in the meagerly furnished 
room and lighted a lamp. Spence 
Lossing it was, his face white as milk, 
and with an ugly hole clear thru his 





| body. A rough bandage had been rig- int 
| ged to stop the blood flow, evidently gy 
by Lossing himself. But even Dpug 1. Ide 
could see that he was done for. 2. Of 
As Doug straightened up and glanced 8 Bex 
about the room he saw another form iy 4 Gi, 
sprawled on the floor, almost in the per 
corner. The manner in which the man : : 
3 : . On 
lay left no doubt in Doug’s mind. He 9. Ha 
knew the man was dead even before 8, Ha: 
he turned him over to teok at the face. 9. iis 
And Doug was not surprised whet MM 19, He 
Chal Messer’s face confronted him. 11, Ex 
Lossing regained consciousness after . - 
a time and recognized Doug. He was ” don 
able to talk only in whispers, but he jj 14. Dr 
was not reticent. Doug offered to try BM 45, Ha 
to find a doctor. 16. A 
“No,” whispered Lossing; “no use. [am 27 Fu 
“I’m thru. How did you find us?” 18, Tw 
“Pure accident,” said Doug. ‘How day 
did it happen?” - = 
“Chal’s easy on trigger,” explained MMM 20, 14. 
Lossing. “It was either me or him. It 21. Co 
| turned out to be both.” He sank into Ne 
a kind of a coma after that but 
aroused to say, “Your cattle are in this 
pasture. I fenced it last fall.” Hemy {%} ? 
never spoke after that, and Doug 10 (0) 7 
a a (D) f 
| ticed that after a while he no longé (E) I 
breathed. (F) } 
It was a long vigil for Doug. With {G) 5S 
two dead men for companions he was th : 
far from comfortable. Never had he (2) ! 
welcomed the dawn as he welcomed 
that dawn, and never had he seen the ‘ 





sun glint on Pyramid Peak half # — 
gladly. For there, ten miles or so of 
to the right, reared old Pyramid’s ur 
mistakable needle point. 

Doug knew the closest habitation was 
beyond it, their own ranch. He wot 
dered how Terry and Mort could havé 
missed this place had they ridden ver¥ 


(Continued on page 25) 
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RY bushel of corn you save on } i) 
our 1928 pig crop boosts your hog eee i 

hs. With the Economy Hog House, : 


half the sows, or 


will save half ag feed, and raise 
¥. 


more than double the number of 
from the same number of sows you 


inarily breed. 


e EconomyHog House 
ubles your hog profits 


g Perfects the McL 





21 


Economy Points 


Look them over and see if they 
don’t include every good feature that 
you have always wanted in a hog 
house. 

1, Ideal for McLean System. 
2. Of strongest and most durable 

construction, 

8. Saves your pigs at 10 below zero. 
4. Gives you two litters per sow 

per year. 

6. A year ’round hog house. 
6. One stove heats all pens, 
Has storm proof roof. 

8 Has six large sized pens for 

sows. 

Has six little pig pens. 

10. Heavy duty floors in sow pens. 

ll. Extra top floor in little pig pens, 

12, Well ventilated. 

18, Equipped with cello glass win- 
dows, 

14. Dry and warm in wet and cold 
weather. 

15. Has feed storing space. 

16. A man sized, real hog house. 

1], Furnished complete, nothing else 
to buy. 

18, Two men can put up in half a 


i 
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day. 
. Rests on skids—saturated against 
decay. 
20. Ideal for owner or renters. 
21, Costs less than actual material. 


Note These Special 
Features 


{2) Each pen has separate door, 

(B) Five-cornered séw pens, 

(C) Top vent windows. 

(D) Heavy sow pen partitions, 

{E) Double thick floors in little pig 
pens, 

(F) Extra heavy floor. 

G) Six-foot entrance door. 

H) Pigs enter little pig pens here. 

(I) Space for storing feed from which 
to f sows. 

(J) Stove and canopy rest here, 
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Saves Your Pigs in Coldest Weather 


The “Pig Incubator” feature of this famous hog 
house enables you to farrow your first litter in February 
or March. Saves up to 100 per cent of your pigs even 
at 10 degrees below zero. This early farrowing gets 
your hogs to the early fall markets for highest prices. 
You can then get another litter in early fall and the 
“Pig Incubator’ will take the pigs through the winter 


Patent 1590982 
Confirmed by U. S. 
-— District Court 
2 September 6, 1927 











ee 


ean System 


house is painted. Roof is covered with three-ply asphalt 
saturated patented roofing. All joints and edges are 
covered with galvanized metal roof and eaves strips. 
Wind cannot loosen or tear it. House comes in sections; 
two men can put it up in half a day. 

Costs Less Than You Can Build It 


Hog house comes fully equipped with stove that burns 
coal, wood or cobs. You get all these profit making 


for big cheap gains. This means that you 
will get 


16 to 20 Pigs Per Year Per Sow 


No wonder hog raisers everywhére are 
deserting old time hog houses for this 
modern, up-to-the-minute perfect farrow- 
ing house which ten minutes work changes 
into a year ‘round hog house. 


*“‘pig Incubator’’ Saves the Pigs 


Economy Hog House has six separate 
pens for sows. Each pen connects with 
six separate little pig pens into which only 
the little pigs can go. Central brooder 
stove with canopy forces heat down into 
these little pens, heating them to 72 de- 
grees even at ten below. Heats sow pens 


to 40 degrees. Little pigs stay in their own pens except 
Sows can’t injure them. This is a 


patented feature and the biggest improvement ever 


at feeding time. 


made in hog raising equipment. 


Perfects the McLean System 
Mounted on heavy, weather proofed skids, 
Sanitary. 
ventilated with roof ventilator and top ventilating 
cello-glass windows that let in the “growth” rays of sun. 
Easy to Put Up. 


The entire house is constructed of No. | west coast 


moved; best for owners or renters. 


Heaviest Construction. 








Read This 
Letter 


Economy Housing Oo., 
Onawa, Iowa 

Gentlemen—I had 1 
sows farrow in the Pig Incu- 
bator the first part of March 
and it was below zero most 
of the time. From the 12 
sows I saved 102 pigs. ey 
are about four months old 
now and average 115 
pounds. These were actually 
weighed. -y ! farm is_being 
used by the Mahaska County 
Farm Bureau to demonstrate 
the McLean System of rais- 
ing hogs. am 60 weil 
=< with the Economy 

og house that I am going 
to buy another one this fall. 

Henry Hackett, 
Leighton, Iowa. 
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“Well 


fir dimension lumber that makes it a real hog house. 
Will last for years of heaviest use. Entire outside of 
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Houses, Automatic Self-Feeders, 
Automatic Cattle Waterers and Combination Hog and Cat 


Automatic H W: 
“ECO” 





examination made of 400 houses, the 
average of pigs saved per litter exceeded 
eight pigs while under the old system six 
Pigs once a year was considered doing 
The result is a difference in the 
year of sixteen pigs as against five or six.” 

We know of no stronger testimonial—no 
better authority—no more careful investiga- 
tor—no more impartial judge. 
now for full details and price. 


Economy Housing Co. 
Onawa, Iowa 


Waterers. 


SELF-FEEDER 
No waste; no clog- 
ging; feed always dry 
and clean; four or 


features built right into the Economy Hog 
House. Absolutely nothing else to buy. 
And the price is actually less than the 
materials alone would cost you! We 
make you such a low price because of our 
large buying and manufacturing facilities. 
Every house is fully guaranteed to be 
made just as we describe it. 


Read Finding of Facts by U. S&S. 
District Court at Des Moines 
and Then Send in the Ceupon 
On Sept. 6, 1927, the U. S. District Court 
in deciding a patent suit in our favor, found 
the following as facts: ‘‘Under 
the system of housing such 
as the one in question (The 
Pig Incubator), out of an 
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BOOKS FOR FARM BOYS 


Some New and Old Stories for Winter Reading 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


‘T°HE boy who gets up into high 

* schogl age without having Jearned 
to read and enjoy good books has 
something to reproach his parents for. 
In the first place, reading is one of 
the most pleasant and most easily ob- 
tained of diversions. Anyone who has 
not the reading habit has cut himself 
out of a lot of good times. There is 
another angle to the matter, too, that 
was well expressed by Stuart Sher- 
man, the noted critic who taught for 
many years at the University of 
nois. Sherman said that he could al- 
ways tell whether a boy came from a 
home with a good home library; that 
boy had a twenty year head start on 
the others. 

In @ world where we have to get a 
great deal of the information that 
guides our actions out of magazines 
and books, we can not start too early 
at the job of learning how to get the 
meat out of the printed page. If we 
are going to do this, it means that 
there must be good books around the 
home and, more than this, that these 
books must be of a sort that will ap- 
















To win 10,000 
new customers 
andacquaint 
them with Katz 
money-saving 
values, we offer a 
half-pound box of 
delicious assorted 
chocolate @andy 
Free with every order 
for $1.00 or more of 
the price smashing 
bargains listed below. 
Satisfaction guaral- gt 
teed on every pur- 
chase. All Postage 
prepaid to your door. 


IVORY SOAP—three 10c bars 




































30c value : 
IODINE, 3 oz. 

NS ID ec tinsicteeiiecesitncrercens 36c 
MENTHOLATUM 

SII WINDY siccinicsiiissnnsseninrineesniensanes 68c 


GILLETTE BLADES—10’s 
PIII: asnsssanscareckibeessasascvonnasnsiesoen 
LISTERINE 
UD IND: sesiaccscsarecseemcsinascasiccsciacone 
PRINCE ALBERT SMOKING 
TOBACCO, 16 oz. oe, 


$1.25 value ............ 
INGERSOLL WATCH, iu 

anteed, $1.50 value 2... 99c 
PEPSODENT TOOTH PASTE 

5@c value 33c 





Get Your FREE Book 


The finest, most complete Bargain 
Book for the farm home. Over 22,000 
money-saving values. Save many 
dollars monthly on Drugs, Medicines, 
Toiletries, Cutlery, Radio and Sup- 
plies, Household Needs, Sporting 
Goods, ete. Write for your copy 
now. Sent Free and postpaid. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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peal to the particular age of the chil- 
dren in the home. 

Boys are rather lucky in this re- 
spect. It seems to me anyway, that 
there are two or three times as many 
good boys’ books as there are good 
girls’ books, and each year sees some 
new ones added to the list. Right 
now I am particularly enthusiastic 
about the new books Putnams are put- 
ting out, which deal with the experi- 
ences of boys in strange and interest- 
ing places, the stories being told by 


| the boys themselves. 





For instance, two years ago Deric 
Musbaum, whose father is in charge of 
the Mesa Verde National Park in Colo- 
rado, wrote an account of his explora- 
tions in the ruins of the cliff dwellers 
in that section of Colorado. It was 
about as interesting a book of the sort 
as I have read, partly because it told 
a lot of interesting things about the 
Indians who used to live in this coun- 
try, and partly because it was exciting 
to feel that this record was made by a 
twelve-year-old boy who was himself 
doing the sort of things that almost 
every boy would like to do. Deric is 
fourteen now and he has written an- 
other book, called “Deric Among the 
Indians” (Putnams, $1.75). This tells 
about a trip that Deric and his family 
made to the Indian villages in the 
southwest, and winds up with a still 
more exciting horseback trip that 
Deric and one of the rangers made to 
some villages that are off the beaten 
track and very infrequently visited. 
The sympathetic and friendly attitude 
of the boy toward the Indian groups 
and toward the ceremonial dances is 
one of the pleasant things about the 
story. 


Another book of this sort is “Bob 
North Goes Exploring” (31.75, Put- 
nams), in which Bob, eleven years 


| old, tells about a trip which he and his 








father made up into-northern Ontario. 
They had a fine time traveling around 
in the timber, getting their own meals, 
building a log cabin for themselves, 
hauling a canoe over portages, break- 
ing passage thru the ice at the edge 
of the lake when they started south. 

David Putnam, a _ thirteen-year-old 
boy, went with one of the Arctic ex- 
ploring expeditions up north, and has 
written an account of that in ‘‘David 
Goes to Greenland” ($1.75, Putnams). 
If I remember correctly, David and 
Deric both went on another Arctic trip 
last year, from which they have just 
recently returned. There will prob- 
ably be another book on this trip one 
of these days. 

For boys who like western stories, 
we can recommend “Smoky,” by Will 
James (Scribners, $1). James is a 
cow puncher who can write and draw. 
Smoky is his horse. The book is a 
record of James’ experience in the cow 
country with Smoky. 

Most boys like good historical yarns, 
and there is quite a group of new ones 
out this year. “The Glory of France,” 
by Everett McNeil (Duttons, $2), is a 
story of some boys who came over 
from France to Canada with Cham- 
plain. It contains some interesting ac- 
counts of frontier life in that early 
day, and of the war that Champlain 
and his allies waged with the Iroquois. 
“Silent Scott,” by Constance Lindsay 
Skinner (Macmillan, $1.75), is a first- 
rate story of the Revolution on the 
frontier and carries the reader all the 
way from the battle of Germantown to 
King’s Mountain. It also tells some- 
thing of the Indian troubles of the pio- 
neers in the Holston Valley, a group 
from which later came the founders of 
the state of Tennessee. “The Honor 
of Dunmore,” by Hawthorne Daniel 
(Macmillan, $1.75), is another histor- 
ical story, already reviewed in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, which tells of the clos- 
ing days of feudalism in England. 

For boys a little younger, probably 
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facts prove it. 
still stands supreme. 


bers more than $22. 
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Keeping Our Pledge 
to Iowa Farmers 


Again, an amazing record set by 
real farmer-owned, farmer- 
operated Hail Insurance 


We have kept our word to the farmers of Iowa. Again, 
this year, Square Deal has given them complete hail pro- 
tection at lowest cost per aere. 
Square Deal, run by farmers, for farmers, 


Hail losses were extremely heavy this year. Hail com- 
panies having limited assessment levied the limit. 
members having their protection in Square Deal received 
their insurance at a cost so low as to be amazing. 
of every $29 assessed, Square Deal paid back to its mem- 
The official figures over a 5-year 

period show that Square Deal pays back to members $10 
more on each $100 collected than any other company shown 
in the state’s official report. 
FULL MARKET VALUE SETTLEMENT. 
Is it any wonder that Square Deal’s business inereased 
nearly One Million Dollars this year alone ? 
company—operated by real farmers for farmers. It is 
Why not take advantage of it and 
Before you do anything about insur- 
see a Square Deal man, or write for information 


Territory open for a few good agents 
to represent us in their counties 


Square Deal Mutual Hail !ns. Assn. 


—— 


The reports are out—the 


Yet 


Out 


And every member is paid 


This is YOUR 











W. P. DAWSON, Aurelia, President. R. T. PACKER, Adelphia, Sec’y 
J. E. CRAVEN, Kellogg, Vice-Pres. R. O. WAGNER, Ankeny, Treas. 
400 Capital City Bank Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
ten or under, I am inclined to recom- | the gold rush to California. Then, of 


mend an old favorite, “Pinnochio,” a 
new edition of which is put out by 
Macmillan ($1.75). This is a story of 
a little wooden puppet with an aston- 
ishingly long nose, who by various Vir- 
tuous deeds got turned into a little 
boy. 

For still younger children, I think 
the new Milne book, “Now We are 
Six” (Dutton, $2), would be a pleasing 
gift. This is the successor to “When 
We Were Very Young,” and “‘Winnie 
—the Pooh.” All three of the books 
are very good reading for anybody, and 
they have a swing that appeals to 
even the youngest. I think my favor- 
ite still remains “The King’s Break- 
fast” in “When We Were Very Young,” 
or possibly the rhyme of the foxes, 
which goes— 


“Once upon a time there were three 
little foxes 

Who didn’t wear stockings, and they 
didn’t wear sockses, 

But they all had handkerchiefs to blow 
their noses, 

And they kept their handkerchiefs in 
cardboard boxes.” 


There are plenty of older books that 
ought not to be forgotten. Stevenson, 
for those who have not yet read him, 
is available in 90-cent volumes in a 
Scribners South Seas edition. “Treas- 
ure Island,” “Kidnapped” and “The 
Black Arrow” are all books that al- 
most any boy is sure to like. 

Of older stories dealing with Amer- 
ican history I always recommend 
Pyle’s “Jack Ballister’s Fortunes” 
(Century, $2), a story of early colonial 
times and of Blackbeard, a North Car- 
olina pirate; “Gold,” by Stewart Ed- 
ward White (Doubleday, $1), a yarn of 


| course, there are 


| igrants” 


always Mark Twain's 
“Huckleberry Finn” and “Tom Saw 
yer” (Harpers, each $2.50); “Boy Em- 
(Scribners, $2), a tale of the 
settling of Kansas in the days before 


| the Civil war. 


There are, of course, several hun- 


| dred more fine ones, any of which | 





hate to leave out. Any reader whose 
boys have been stocked up on the 
books mentioned and still wants more 
can write in, and I will be very glad 
to list any number of additional titles. 





Near East Relief 


The Near East Relief announces 
that December 4 will be Golden Rule 
Sunday. It suggests that every fam- 
ily try the sort of meal that the Near 
East Relief is trying to provide for or- 
phans in Armenian Turkey. This 
means a meal without pie, butter or 
any fixings. 

Frank W. Ober, of the Near East 
Relief, 151 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, writes: 

“We need an offering to provide for 
bread for these children until they aré 
big enough to earn bread for them 
selves or to raise it from the soil with 
the aid of America’s best stock and 
experience. 

“You will recall that we asked for 
$2,000 worth of seed a year ago for 
our farm school in Armenia. I was 
there in May and the boys, hardly bis 
enough to hold the plow, were prepa 
ing 600 acres of land for seeding. No¥ 
I hear they are reaping good crops. 
This $2,000 worth of seed should pro 
duce $25,000 worth of food, at the 
same time training the boys for food 
production in the future.” 
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The Church and Agriculture 


The recent meeting of the Laymen’s 
association of the Illinois Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church re- 
ceived a report to the effect that for- 
ty-seven rural churches in Illinois had 
reduced the amount paid for pastor’s 
salary from $1,000 to $500 during the 
past year. This was the occasion for 
a discussion of the duty of the church 
in the present agricultural situation, 
jn which Dean Herbert W. Mumford, 
of the Illinois College of Agriculture, 
and Dr. Charles W: Stewart, a promi- 
nent agricultural economist, partici- 
pated. The result was a resolution 
which is being sent to other laymen’s 
associations of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church and to numerous religious 
agencies, both Catholic and Protest- 
ant. It is printed in part below: 

“Whereas, the evidence persists that 
thruout the area of this conference de- 
pression in agriculture is not only 
causing personal distress to many of 
our members, but is also rendering 
more difficult the problem of our 
churches in rural and other communi- 
ties; 

“Whereas, it is the belief of many of 
our members that the persistence of 
the depression is caused in part by 
disadvantages resulting from federal 
policies less favorable to agriculture 
than to other branches of our eco- 
nomic system; and 

“Whereas, it is the belief of many of 
our members that the disadvantages 
under which our rural communities 
struggle are partly remediable by 
measures which can bring equality to 
agriculture without imposing corre- 
sponding injustice upon groups al- 
ready enjoying federal protection: 
therefore Be it 

“Resolved, that the Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation of the IHinois Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church here- 
by urges that nation-wide study be 
given by religious agencies of laymen 
and clergymen so as to ascertain 
whether the national position of 
American agriculture is such as to 
warrant the belief of some of our 
members that social justice and sound 
national policy unite in favor of ob- 
taining for agriculture a more prosper- 
ous condition in American life.” 





Asia, Africa and All Way 
Points 








(Continued from page 6) 

Later in the afternoon, we climbed 
to the top of the green hill that soared 
almost straight above the town of 
Horta, There on the crest flapped six 
huge windmills, their thirty-foot sails 
furled and bulging like balloons in the 
gale that came up from the sea. We 
climbed the rickety stairs to the top 
of the stone tower and there, beside 
the two great stones that ground out 
yellow corn meal all day long, sat the 
toothless, beaming miller. We asked 
him why the farmers would laboriously 
carry their corn away up to the top of 
that hill and then laboriously carry the 
meal down, like the noble Duke of 
York with his twenty thousand men, 
and the only reason the miller could 
give was, “Well, you see, the mill is 
up here.” Reason enough, I grant. 

The afternoon had developed such a 
delightful denouement of the island 
of Fayal, after our unfavorable im- 
pressions gleaned on the beach earlier 
in the day, that I was not one to tilt 
windmills with an honest miller. He 
Tepresented that satisfied agricultural 
citizenry which keeps a country bowl- 
ing merrily along in spite of the Bow- 
ery beaches and struggling cities 
around the ragged edges. We may call 
the Azorean farmer backward, yes, but 
he can well challenge me or any other 
average American to live on his few 
hilly acres and support a family of 
happy, honest citizens as he is doing 
in his primitive way. 

Back on the beach the oxcarts were 
Still creaking and groaning, the town 
Pump was still besieged with the 
Tagged multitudes from that end of 











ou Need Never Cha 
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Oil 


if You Own a Buick- 


Last year Buick said: “‘Change your 
oil only four times a year.” 


Buick tests at the great Proving 
Ground of General Motors at that 
time had shown thatoil changes would 
never be necessary, with the Oil Filter 
to remove impurities, and with the 
Crankcase Ventilator, Thermostatic 
Circulation Control and Automatic 
Heat Control to prevent oil dilution. 


Now more than a year has passed, and 
Buick owners in every section of the 
world—under every climatic condi- 
tion—have also proved that you never 


need change your oil if you own 2 
Buick—just add enough to maintain 
the proper level. 


The trouble and expense of frequent 
oil changes are now things of the past 
with Buick owners—replenishment 
and inspection of the Buick Oil Filter 
only are required. 


This is but another of Buick’s many 
contributions to the economy and 
efficiency of motor car operation... 
another instance of Buick’s progres- 
siveness ... another indication of 
Buick’s greater value. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


BUICK#1928 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





town, the tired stevedores were still 
piling flour and cement and oil and 
lumber—and out in the harbor lay the 
West Humhaw with the American flag 
on her mast. It was our American 
home in the Azores. And, as a United 
States Shipping Board vessel, this 
traveling home of ours was genuinely 
part of our great and growing mer- 
chant marine. 

“Well, what do you think of that 
island as a market for American 
goods?” asked Captain Phillips as we 
climbed on board. As master of the 
West Humhaw, owned by the United 
States Shipping Board and operated by 
the American West Africa Line, he 
was always pointing out to us passen- 
gers the many possibilities for the pro- 
motion and sale of American export 
goods. “You saw more American auto- 
mobiles in Horta than all the foreign 
ones put together, didn’t you? We 
brought eight cars on this trip for 
Horta alone, and we’ve over three hun- 
dred on board. We carry all the gaso- 





line to run ’em too, and to run all 
those little Kuropean cars besides. 

“You’re from the middle-west,” con- 
tinued this enthusiastic sea captain 
who could answer all our questions on 
any subject from the fine points of 
navigation to the life and times of the 
African natives, “and you saw the 3,000 
bags of flour we unloaded here today. 
That was probably made from wheat 
grown out in your country. We've 
got 12,000 more barrels on board for 
other ports, and one of these ships 
from this same line leaves America 
for the west coast of Africa every 
three weeks the year ’round.” 

Here was an example not only of 
an American agricultural product be- 
ing marketed in foreign lands, but 
also carried there in Amertcan ships. I 
went back to my cabin to figure out 
why it is better for American goods to 
be carried in American ships than, for 
instance, in British ships, rummaged 
thro some shipping board literature 
that I had picked up in Washington 





| 


and brought on board with me, and 


| found that the total ocean freight bil! 





of the United States is about six hun- 
dred million dollars and that of this 
the agricultural exports alone amount 
to 56 per cent of the total exports. 


| Thus, the freight bill paid by the farm- 


ers of the country is enormous and a 
business item that may Well be 
watched. 

Our journey in the West Humhaw to 
the Canary Islands and our visit there 
will be described in the next article. 


Corn Bran 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of corn 
bran?” 

Corn bran as ordinarily manufac- 
tured contains in 100 pounds about 10 
pounds of protein, 62 pounds of starch, 
and 6 pounds of fat. This means that 
with corn at 70 cents a bushel it has 
a feeding value of about $25 a ton. it 
is not a good feed for hogs because of 
its high percentage of fiber. 
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RED SPEAR 


(Hen Cackle) 


Egg Mash 


Makes every hen and pullet lay at top 
notch capacity. Gets the eggs when 
ordinary mashes fail. Best egg-mak- 
ing ingredients, perfectly balanced. 
Reasonable in price. 


Famous for years as “Hen Cackle”. 
Now sold under the “SPEAR BRAND” 
Trademark—and that means there’s 
nothing better made. 


and the eggs will 


It Pays to 


Thrifty farmers by tens of thousands 
use it regularly because they have never 
found its equal for results with economy. 


Put your flock on RED SPEAR Egg Mash 


Trademark:Registered 


SPEA 





100 LBS NET WHEN PACKED 
OUTHARD siti 


CITY, U.S.A- 





surely come. 


For Poultry 








Insist on 
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SrOP YOUR LOSSES! 


Raise every chick through any 
weather. Easier to handle four hun- 
dred than to bother with two hens. 
More profits. Earlier and later rais- 
ing. Positively wind and draft proof 
for warmth. Sunshine in every cor 
ner. Perfect ventilation—2 doors—2 
sets of windows—hinged roof. Slate 
surfaced roofing on both roofs. En- 
tire building made of finest fir 


flooring. Comes in sections that 
bolt together. Grow your chicks in 
safety—without worry. Pays for 


itself in three months. 


G. F. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 70 Exira, lowa 











CHEAPER THAN YOU CAN BUY THE LUMBER / 























you can measure as you read. 


the best your own dealers carry. 


confidence—wares widely advertised, 





Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 


Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tovth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. 


If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 


Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to buy it! 


They tell of the new and 


because widely believed in. 











Marketing Cream and Ess 


Opportunities for Effective Co-operation in Produce Field 


By A. E. COTTERILL 








A. E. Cotterill, long prominent in the Icwa Farmers’ Union and in 
co-operative work, in this article makes some suggestions based on hig 
own experience in organizing co-operative cream and egg stations. 
article is worth study by every farmer 
bargaining power of the producer of farm products. 


-————., 


The 


interested in strengthening the 








N Y EXPERIENCE, after studying 
L the marketing of farm produce, is 
that there is more waste and loss in 
the marketing of cream and eggs than 
any other branch of the farm opera- 
tions. A cream station takes a toll of 
rarely less than 10 per cent and many 
times 25 per cent of what the farmer 
receives. Transportation is another 
big charge the producer pays as the 
rates for a short haul are excessive in 
order to make up the loss on long 
hauls, thus enabling the big centralizer 
to reach out over a wide territory for 
cream, which in the disguise of compe- 
tition puts from three to ten cream 
buyers in every town and should be 
called an imposition on the producers 
of cream, instead of competition. The 
small quantity of cream received by 
many stations and the long distance 
shipped all tend to lower the quality 
and grade. What I have said about 
cream can be applied with more em- 
phasis to the marketing of eggs, be- 
cause an egg once it is spoiled can not 
be renovated as the up-to-date cream- 
eryman can renovate butterfat by us- 
ing neutralizers and flavors to replace 
the spoiled natural flavors. 

Suppose that Uncle Sam used the 
same methods for the distribution of 
the mail that the farmer uses in mar- 
keting cream and eggs. There would 
be three or four postoffices in every 
little town. Does anyone think for a 
minute a letter could be dispatched 
anywhere in the United States of 
America at a profit for 2 cents? Sup- 
pose a city the size of Des Moines had 
six water companies, six gas compa- 
nies, six electric light companies, all 
competing with each other to. supply 
the people with service. No one 
would dare to make the statement that 
the service would be at less cost than 
the present system. On the contrary, 
the cost would be increased to make 
the services practically prohibitive ex- 
cept to the wealthier classes. The fur- 
nishing of water and other public im- 
provement by a city is a co-operative 
enterprise the residents impose upon 
themselves to help each other .and 
enjoy the benefits and pleasures that 
would be impossible to get as individ- 
uals or in small groups. The farmer 
has been taken up to the mountain 
tops of success by high prices only to 
be let drop into the valley of despond- 
ency by speculators and exploiters un- 
til farmers are suspicious and preju- 
diced against anyone who attempts to 
organize them on a safe and sane ba- 
sis to market their products them- 
selves. 


Eliminate Extra Stations 


Only when the farmer is brought to 
realize that he has an obligation to 
fulfill not only to himself, to his neigh- 
bor and every other farmer, but to the 
consumers in thé cities, will he organ- 
ize to eliminate so much duplication 
and extra overhead expenses, build 
and support one produce station in 
each town with one centralized plant in 
each county with refrigeration storage 
sufficient to hold several carloads 
since the products can be stored out in 
the country towns cheaper than in the 
large cities. In that way the products 
could be shipped direct to consuming 
centers according to demand. By that 
means cut out the high priced broker- 
age commissions and city storage. 

My observations have impressed up- 
on me the necessity for co-operation 
by all classes, not only by farm organ- 
izations, but universities, colleges. 





ee 


schools, commercial clubs and all oth- 
er civic clubs. Farmers must get 
away from the idea that every other 
class is fighting to hold them down, 
If that be true, it is thru the ignorance 
of those other classes and they wil] 
have to be educated to see how neces. 
sary it is for farmers to prosper in or- 
der that every other class may pros- 
per and that can not be done by engen. 
dering prejudice between classes ag 
some farm organization leaders are 
wont to do. 

There are several local marketing 
associations in lowa that are render- 
ing a real service to their members 
by the volume of business and priceg 
paid; many of them are incorporated 
under the non-stock, non-profit co-op- 
erative act of Iowa financed by issu- 
ing to the members certificates of in- 
debtedness. The following Farmers’ 
Union Co-operative Marketing Asso- 
ciations are quite successful and were 
organized during the last three vears: 
What Cheer, New Sharon, Barnes 
City, Montezuma, Pella, Delta. Grin. 
nell and several others in adjoining 
counties. They are all very anxious to 
get others organized for the purpose of 
building a centralizer in order to carry 
their products a step farther down the 
line to the consumer instead of selling 
to the present system of centralizers. 
The above stations sell flour, feeds, 
tankage, salt, coal, etc., enough to pay 
a good portion of the expenses of the 
station and as more of them are or- 
ganized they will have greater buying 
power, which will enable them to ren 
der better service to their members. 

The greatest trouble with farmers 
is, that they are inclined to pay more 
attention to what they buy instead of 
what they have to sell. Farmers 
should take a lesson from labor organ- 
izations. Let their first aim be the 
sale of the products of their labor and 
concentrate their efforts and resources 
to that until they make a success of it. 
Later they will be in a better position 
to take up other lines as they become 
acquainted with business methods. 


Favors Marketing Contracts 


We hear a lot about marketing cot- 
tracis nowadays, and I believe in them. 
The cause of the failures of the mar 
keting contract in the past, in ou 
opinion, was due to officials not ret 
dering service, causing dissatisfaction 
among the members. A marketing 
contract is binding only to the extent 
of the satisfied members and wher 
ever a majority of the members be 
come dissatisfied with the service rel- 
dered by the officials it is practically 
impossible to enforce it, as the mem- 
ber is not only a party of the first part 
as a consignor to the association but 
also the party of the second part a 
the member. Therefore in the find 
analysis neither loyalty nor contrat 
will hold a farmers’ co-operative 
ganization together unless the off 
cials having charge of the managemelt 
render service equal or better thal 
their competitors are giving. That be 
ing the case, it behooves farmers whe 
electing directors to select persoif 
with business ability and judgmett 
that the people have confidence in. 

The demand for quality produce asf 
good roads is going to bring about 4 
system of truck routes out thru thé 
rural districts to gather the creal 
eggs and poultry and deliver them 4 
rect to the nearest central churnil§ 
and packing plant.. At least one shov 
be located in every county with 0 
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storage sufficient to hold the surplus 
off the markets except as occasion de- 
mands, nothing should be shipped ex- 
cept upon a definite fixed price just 
the same as a manufacturer sells lum- 
per, hardware, building materials or 
weariDg apparel. There is no excuse 
for the farmers selling their products 
pefore they are processed. 

Some will ask where are the fi- 
nances to come from to build such a 
marketing machine. It can be built 
from the profits that are being taken 
py the present system. There is also 
enough waste in handling to replace 
every centralized packing plant and 
creamery in Iowa in a few years. The 
Farmers’ Union creameries at Orleans, 
Neb. and Aberdeen, S. D., have re- 
turned to their patrons much more in 


dividends than the entire cost of the | 


plants and equipment. The Missouri 








| 


Farm Clubs have had equally good | 


success in marketing of eggs and poul- 
try. It is up to the farmers of Iowa 
to build, operate and own their own 
marketing machinery and not allow 
themselves to be led away by other 
issues. 

When farm organizations meet in 
convention I suggest that instead of 
passing a lot of non-essential resolu- 
tions they pass just one resolution: 
“Resolved, that the farmers organize 
into local marketing associations in 
every town and hamlet thruout the 
surplus producing states of the middle- 
west and connect them with central- 
jzed processings, packing and storage 
plants, with their own national sales 
agencies in all the large cities in the 
United States.” 

When the leaders of farm organiza- 
tions make up their minds to devote 
their energies and intelligence to build- 
ing a marketing machine for the farin- 
ers’ products (for that is common 
ground that interests all farmers), the 
problem of organizing the farmer and 
getting him to stick is solved by ren- 
dering him service. Any other doc- 
trine only confuses and helps to keep 
them divided. 





Supply Plenty of Warm Water 


Experiments by the various agricul- 
tural institutions have proved over and 
over that the cheapest of feed for all 
kinds of livestock is a plentiful sup- 
ply of clean, palatable water, available 
at all times. A horse needs twelve 
gallons of water per day, a dry cow 


ten gallons, while a cow producing a 
heavy milk flow needs from thirty to 
forty gallons per day. Drinking cups 


in dairy barns add from two to five 
pounds per day to each cow’s milk pro- 
duction over the open tank method of 


water supply, and experiments in 
swine feeding have shown that plenty 
of water increases the rate of gain. 
Yet the winter season, when milk 
and dairy products are the most val- 
uable and production the hardest to 


keep up, is the time when cows and 
other livestock suffer most from lack 
of water, either because the tanks or 
other sources of supply are frozen 
over, or the water is icy cold and only 
a little can be drunk without chilling 
the blood and retarding digestion and 
milk flow and growth. The tank heat- 
er is the logical solution to this prob- 
lem, since they are inexpensive in first 
cost and to operate, and are compar- 
atively long lived. 

Tank heaters come in many different 
types and sizes. Probably the most 
Widely known type is the one with the 
firebox entirely under water, as this 
type uses the heat very efficiently. 
Almost any kind of fuel can be used, 
such as waste wood, corn cobs, coal, 
kerosene, and recently some have been 
Successfully burning waste crank case 
oil. The heater should. be well 
Weighted down with concrete if its 
Own weight is not sufficient, as it is 
tather disheartening to have it upset 
with the temperature about 20 below 
zero. Lately a tank heater has been 
developed using the heat from fer- 
menting stable manure, which seems 
© give satisfactory service. 

For winter hog production, experi- 
Maents carried on last winter at the 


PAN-A-CE-A | 


Puts hens in laying trim 


Some Recent World’s Record Layers: A Canadian 

hen laid 351 eggs in the year ending October 31, 

1926. Other world’s records in recent years were 

329 eggs in a year by a hen in Hampton Normal 

Institute, 337 by a hen in Washington State Col- 
lege, and 347 by an Australian hen. 

The world’s records above are exceptional. They 
simply show possibilities. But thousands of hens 
lay 200 or more eggs yearly. In public egg-laying 
contests the 200-egg hen is no longer a rarity. 

How many eggs are your hens laying? 

Statistics show that the average for hens of the 
whole United States does not run over 75 to 80 
eggs per hen each year—less than one egg per hen 
every four days. 

Figure how much greater your profits would be 
if your hens were in the class of good layers— 
200-egg hens, or hens that would lay practically 


every other day. 


The difference between good layers and the low 
average and poor layers that do but little more 
than pay for their feed, lies in the care and con- 
ditioning and attuning of hens for laying. 

Feed as you will, care for as you may, but 
until your hens are conditioned and at- 
tuned for laying, eggs will be scarce. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a puts hens in laying 
trim. Pan-a-ce-a whets the appetite, improves the 
digestion and puts the hen’s 
system in condition to turn a 
proper proportion of her feed 
into eggs. 

















Pan-a-ce-a gives life and energy, promotes in- 
dustry, gives good feeling and good cheer. Hens 
get off of the roost in the morning ready to scratch 
for their breakfast. 

Pan-a-ce-a'is a valuable nerve tonic. It brings 
into healthy action every organ, particularly the 
egg organs. It tones them up, makes them active 
when sluggish or dormant. That means that a 
right proportion of the feed goes to egg-making, 
and not all to feathers, fat and maintenance. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a also provides 

the necessary minerals—calcium carbon- 

ate and calcium phosphate—for egg-shell 
formation and for the growth of bone 
and feathers. 

The Pan-a-ce-a hen is a merry, happy, working 
hen, with red comb and wattles. Pan-a-ce-a starts 
up the singing, scratching and cackling, the busy 
hum of industry. 

That’s laying trim. That’s when the eggs come. 
Pan-a-ce-a does not take the place of any 
feed and no feed can take the place of 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

It costs but little to feed Pan-a-ce-a. The price 
of one egg pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen needs 
in six months, 

Sold everywhere with the express understanding 
that if you do not find it profitable to feed 
Pan-a-ce-a you have but to return the empty con- 
tainer to the dealer and he will 
.refund your money without quib- 
bling. We reimburse the dealer, 


Dr. Hess & Clark 
Incorporated 


Ashland, Ohio 















Iowa experiment station showed that 
heated water in automatic hog water- 
ers paid good dividends by helping the 
porkers make quicker and cheaper 
gains. Such heaters use a small kero- 
sene lamp to heat the water and are 
very inexpensive to operate. Pigs hav- 
ing access to these heated waterers 
gained 5 per cent more in the same 
period, the amount of feed per 100 
pounds of gain reduced 10 per cent 
and the cost of production reduced 63 
cents per 100 pounds, or 10 per cent. 





Soybeans Cut and Sacked With 
a Binder 


Five years testing of the soybean 
threshing attachment for an ordinary 
binder, developed at the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture, indicates that this 
is practical and may prove the solu- 
tion of the soybean harvesting prob- 
lem for the small grower. 

Combines have proved their value 
for harvesting large acreages of soy- 
beans as well as of wheat and oats in 
the corn belt. Now the binder at- 
tachment for soybeans is being per- 
fected and promises similar results for 
smaller farms with a big saving in la- 
bor and without necessitating the pur- 
chase of special machines. 

The threshing head is substituted 
for the binding mechanism. The 
beans are cut and elevated by the reg- 
ular parts on the binder, but instead 
of going into the packers and tying 





mechanism, they are delivered into the 
feeder and then into the cylinder of 
the threshing attachment. The straw 
is left in the field in a windrow and 
the beans are collected and sacked by 
the machine. 

Excessive labor cost and the loss 
of one-third to one-half of the seed 
by shattering have been the bane of 
bean production. Unless hogs cleaned 
up the beans, much of the crop was 
nearly a total loss. 

Binders are used quite generally in 
the corn belt for harvesting the beans, 
but the bundles should be smaller and 
looser than grain bundles and placed 
in long, narrow windrows to cure. AS 
the weather is unsettled in the fall, 
the quality of the beans may be low- 
ered or the crop lost by rotting. Any- 
how, much labor is required to shock 
and to haul the bundles, and as labor 
costs are calculated to make up from 
50 to 60 per cent of most crop costs, 
a saving in labor should be profitable. 

A tight-bottom rack or one covered 
with a tarpaulin, will help to save 
much seed shattered in handling. 

Two other methods, used in the 
south Atlantic states, are the row har- 
vester and the Virginia harvester. 
Both operate on the principle of the 
flail that beats the beans into. large 
collector, but some experiments saow 
that losses of seed run as high as 45 
to 50 per cent, compared to a 30 per 
cent loss when the beans are bound 
and shocked. 











Made of super quality rubber. tro 
and serviceable. Reinforced where wear 
is hardest. Size 6-11. Ask to see R36. $3.00. 
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QUALITY. SHOES 


The Albert City Governor 


Price complete with extra efficient fan $7.95. 

s 5 A Designed especia!- 
ly for the Ford car 
motor when used 
| for power purposes. 
We also make a belt 
pulley and bearing 
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New Floors for Old With Linoleum 


By HAZEL DELL BROWN 


-gesnctneapeoel nothing about the farm 
house must stand for more use and 
abuse than the floors. If they are of 
soft wood they are apt to be unsightly 
and hard to care for unless refinished 
frequently. If they are of hard wood 
there is still the problem of care at 
frequent intervals if they are to be 
kept up in shape. The question of 
what to do with old floors we always 
have with us. And yet there is really 
a very simple answer to this floor 
question—use linoleum! 

“But,” you will “IT want my 
house to be in good taste even tho it 
must be practical, and while I have 
often looked at pictures of the new 
linoleums, still I can’t but feel there 
would be something kitcheny and 
makeshift about a linoleum floor in a 
living-room, dining-room or bedroom.” 

That is because you haven't seen an 
inlaid linoleum, the kind that has the 
pattern all the way thru it, expertly 
installed for permanency. Many peo- 
ple have the old conception of lino- 
leum, that is, a shiny floral, printed 
floor covering, tacked or bradded to 
the underfloor, or joined with a brass 
strip. Of course, such an arrangement 
could not be acceptable in a living- 
room, and I would be the last person 
io suggest it. No, you must right 
about face and understand that the 
new linoleum is something far dif- 
ferent from this old-time kitchen oil- 
eloth. 

In the first place, one must think of 
linoleum now in terms of a floor; for 
with a fine piece of inlaid linoleum 
costing anywhere from 372 to $3.50 a 
vard, one can not afford to run the 
risk of having it ruined by improper 
laying. And the proper way to lay an 
inlaid linoleum floor is to “cement” it 
down over a lining of pound and a 
half builders’ deadening felt. More 
explicitly, the process is this: First a 
lining of builders’ deadening felt is 
pasted over your old wood floor. This 
felt lining is laid across the floor 
boards, and then ironed smooth with a 
heavy roller. Over this, the linoleum 
is pasted in place, the seams and edges 
sealed with waterproof cement. Again 
the whole fleer is rolled. The result is 
a permanent, practically one-piece 
floor, free from all bulges, and dirt- 
collecting cracks, and as flat as a ta- 
ble top. The reason for the deaden- 
ing felt is this, and it is a mighty good 
one—wood never dies. It will con- 
tinue to respond to atmospheric condi- 
tions as long as it exists. In the sum- 
mer time your floor boards expand and 
fit snugly. When the heat is turned 
on in the winter time the boards dry 
out, contract, and the joints open up 
sometimes as much as a quarter of an 
inch. Now the lining of builders’ 
deadening felt takes up this play of 
the floor boards just as a woolen 
“sweater gives with your body, and so 
saves the linoleum from the strain of 
the contraction and expansion going 
on underneath. Needless to say, the 
lining of deadening felt makes a 
warmer and more comfortable floor. 

After the floor has been laid it 
should be thoroly cleaned with warm 
water and non-alkaline soap. After 
this, it is waxed with a good standard 
floor wax, applied either in the paste 
or liquid form very sparingly. The 
wax should then be rubbed into the 
surface thoroly with a weighted brush. 
For the daily cleaning in the bedroom, 
living-room and dining-room you mere- 
ly dust your floor with a dry mop. A 
little liquid wax on a cloth will quickly 
remove spots, and restore the polish 
to the walked-on places. In the 
kitchen, bathroom, or entry where wa- 
ter is spilled and dirt tracked in, tak- 


say, 


ing up the dirt and water at once sim- 
plifies cleaning, of course. Linoleum 
in these rooms has to be mopped when 
appearance demands. But after you 
build up a good hard wax film you will 
find that the dirt doesn’t adhere. 

So much for-inlaid linoleum. May 
we digress long enough to say a word 
about the printed variety. Printed 
linoleum comes within the category of 
a floor covering. It is not intended as 
a permanent floor and since it us- 
ually costs around a dollar a square 
yard, most people do not feel that they 
could afford to pay from 50 cents to 
$1 a vard to have it instailed over a 
lining of builders’ deadening felt as 
we have just described, tho we know 
of some instances where a piece of 
printed linoleum has been laid in this 
way, and, of course, it will give several 
years more service than it would laid 
loose on the floor. The proper treat- 
ment for a printed linoleum floor is a 
coat of clear, colorless varnish. A good 
linoleum varnish must be_ transpar- 
ent, quick drying and not affected by 
water spots. Before you varnish print- 
ed linoleum be sure it is clean and 
dry. 

Returning to the subject of an inlaid 
linoleum floor (you will note that I a!- 
ways speak of linoleum as a floor) 
the only care required for the new in- 
laid linoleum floor in the average 
household is cleaning and rewaxing at 
housecleaning time, and the daily 
cleaning with a dry mop. Naturally, a 
seamless, sealed inlaid linoleum floor 
“cemented” down over a lining of 
builders’ deadening felt, is an air-tight 
and warm tloor. On the farm where 
the house is exposed on all sides to 
the weather, this advantage is worth 
consideration. There is another char- 
acteristic of linoleum floors you would 
appreciate if vou had an opportunity 
to make eemparison, and that is their 
sound-deadening quality. I have been 
amazed at the difference between the 
linoleum-floored house which I ac- 
quired this spring, and the hardwood- 
floored apartment from which I moved. 
Where there is a large family of chil- 
dren this matter of a quiet floor be- 
comes a matter of real importance. 

But you would never buy a linoleum 
floor for vour living-room, dining-room 
or bedrooms because of these practi- 
cal advantages alone, important as 


they are. A linoleum floor must be 
something more practical, and I can 
assure you out of my own experience 
thaf-it is. On the other hand, with- 
out knowing about this new process of 
laying linoleum for permanency and 
caring for it by the waxing and pol- 
ishing treatment, rather than the old- 
fashioned scrubbing, you would not 
be able to accept the statement that 
a linoleum floor is desirable no mat- 
ter how handsome the colorings and 
patterns might be. The kind of lino- 
leum floor I am going to tell you 
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This headr« harming with a plain 
‘valor Vinejeum floor in gray, supplemented 
with braided rugs. A neutral floor of this 
type contrasts nicely with the gay chintz 
wallpaper. 


about now is a permanent, smooth, un- 
broken, polished, built-in floor, on 
which you use your fabric rugs, large 
or small, home-made or store-made, or 
hooked, just the same as on any other 
type of floor. Unfortunately, words 
can only go so far in describing the 
new developments in linoleum design- 
ing. Perhaps the most useful and ac- 
ceptable is the jaspe, which comes in 
grays, browns, taupe, green and blue. 
This type of linoleum can be used 
thruout the house, with the exception 
of the kitchen and bath. Picture, for 
the young couple just starting out, a 
little white farm house with soft gray 


jaspe floors in the living-room, din- 
ing-room and two bedrooms; with a 


pretty gray and green inlaid tile de- 

















Here is a cozy living-room with an embossed handcraft tile linoleum floor. One 


does not feel the need of 


how easy to clein! 


a fabric rug inethis particular room. And think 
Once over with the dust mop and it is done. 


sign in the kitchen. The woodwor, 
might be ivory, or French gray, op 
even soft gray-green. The walls with 
this neutral floor could be subdued or 
gay. Then, of course, there wouid be 
rugs, perhaps a large one for the liy. 
ing-room, and small ones elsewhere. 
This plan would be further improved, 
in my judgment, by substituting one of 
the new embossed tile inlaid designs 
in tones of gray in the dining-room. 

There is no real reason for using a 
large room-size rug in the dining-room, 
except to cover up an unsightly floor. 
With one of these handsome new tile 
designs you could very nicely dis 
pense with a fabric rug. There would 
be no necessity for moving the table, 
for using the carpet sweeper to pick 
up the crumbs, no more expensive 
rugs ruined by accidental spillings. 

You have no idea how attractive the 
new embossed designs are with the 
light playing across their tile-like poi: 
ished surface. Such a floor is excel 
lent in a hall, dining-room, sun porch 
or breakfast room. It is also used suc. 
cessfully for a living-room, as you 
will see in the picture accompanying 
this article. Naturally one would not 
wish to use a perfectly plain or jaspe 
linoleum in a living-room, dining-room 
or bedroom without a fabric rug here 
and there for comfort and interest, but 
in certain rooms, namely, a hall, sun 
porch or breakfast room; where there 
is no real need for a fabric rug, these 
patterned linoleum floors are 
ciently decorative. 

The marble effects are, of course, 
the most costly, and perhaps the least 
suitable for the average farm house, 
tho there may be certain houses and 
certain rooms where they would prove 
excellent. Certainly these patterns 
are most desirable from the stand 
point of service, because of their mot 
tled appearance. 

Usually with the large contrasting 
block pattern it is well to make use 
of a mitred border of plain and har- 
monizing linoleum to take up any dis- 
crepancy between the size of the room 
and the scale of the pattern. That is, 
a plain color linoleum flooring is used 
as a border, cemented into the pattern 
linoleum flooring and giving the effect 
of a rug on the floor. 

In my own house I have used a plain 
terra cotta red embossed six-inch tile 
linoleum floor thruout the living-room 
and dining-room. In the living-room 
this floor is supplemented with a plain 
green Axminster rug, and in the dit 
ing-room instead of the rug I have 
used several small rugs. Upstairs in 
the hall and in my own room there is 
a plain black linoleum floor, with dec 
orative fabric rugs; and in the guest 
room green jaspe; and in my mother’s 
room an interesting inlaid black and 
tan pattern, supplemented with 4 
black velvet rug. 

With dozens of plain and jaspe col 
orings, and hundreds of really artisti¢ 
all-over patterns and tile designs, 
there is really no limit to the number 
of charming rooms which can be built 
up with a linoleum floor as the basis 
I have before me now a plan showilé 
a lovely plain blue linoleum floor {0 
a bedroom; a charming picture papel, 
with an ivory ground, and blue desig2; 
plain glazed chintz curtains of a sort 
of coral pink edged with plain blue; 
the woodwork ivory. Just next 
this is another bedroom scheme sho 
ing an embossed pattern in tones of 
beige, blue and mulberry, which, whel 
the light strikes it, looks“ not unlike 
tooled leather. With this there is 4 
dainty paper—blue dots on a pale pink 
ground—and blue organdy curtail’ 
In strong contrast to this there is 4 
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rich, colorful scheme for a sun porch, 
with an embossed quarry stone effect 
jn terra cotta, brown and slate, with 
rough plaster walls, and a striped mo- 
hair window drapery. 

This list of schemes could be con- 
tinued almost indefinitely, and if you 
are struggling with old, splintery, soft 
wood floors, why not look into the 
matter of one of these practical and 
peautiful inlaid linoleum floors laid for 
permanency? 


Patchwork Thots 


S THANKSGIVING approaches, 

now only a _ scant two weeks 
away, I am mindful of the fact that 
I haven’t even the smallest cache of 
mincemeat put away to get thoroly 
seasoned against the time when it will 
be needed to properly celebrate this 
November holiday. Nor have I made 
the customary fruit cakes which are 
so delicious when made weeks in ad- 
vance of the holiday season, and bast- 
ed with left-over fruit juices every 
now and then. What with summer's 
staying so late this year, Thanksgiv- 
ing seems to be coming way ahead of 
time. 





























But I must look up the old reliable 
recipes for mincemeat and fruit cake 
very soon, and plan for a big session 
of nut cracking, apple peeling, meat 
chopping, and so on. Since the days 
when I graduated out of only being al- 
lowed to pick out nut meats and seed 
raisins, a dreadfully sticky and tedi- 
ous job, and into the responsibilities 
of measuring out and mixing such a 


lot of good things together, I have al- | 
ways enjoyed the process very much. 





Surely some of the readers of this 
column will be interested in a book 
reading plan whereby it is possible to 
read ten or a dozen or any number of 
books for the price of one. Why didn't 
I think to tell you about it before? I 
don't know why I didn’t, even tho I 
did expect that many of you would 
hear about it elsewhere. 

The easiest way to explain this book 
reading plan to you is to tell you about 
the book club I belong to. There are 
ten of us in the club. We all like to 








read the new books and the _ best 
books. Thru a little magazine about 
books, appropriately called ““The Book 
Marker,” we got the idea of having a 
circulating library among ourselves. 
Each of us handed in a list of books 
that we would like to read and the 
chairman ordered them for us thru 
“The Book Marker.” Now, for consid- 
erably less than the price of most of 
the new books, I am going to have the 
opportunity to read, “Revolt in the 
Desert,” by D. H. Lawrence (and by 
the way the price of this book is $3, 
while my book club membership only 
cost me $2.10); “Influencing Human 
Behavior,” by H. A. Overstreet; 
“Green Mansions,” by W. H. Hudson; 
“A Short Life of Mark Twin,” by A. B. 


Paine; “Our Times,” by Mark Sulli- 
van; “Fathers and Sons,” by Ivan 
Turgeniov; and four other books of 


fiction and fact. 





Because I find it most interesting 
and believe it quite worth while to 
keep up with the times in reading; 
and moreover, because I have always 
spent more for books than I could well 
afford to spend, I feel most enthusias- 
tic about being “in’ on this book 
reading plan. If any of you would like 
to know more about the plan, please 
write me and I shall be glad to tell 
you of it more in detail.—J. W. 





Frosted Creams Recipe Wanted 


\ ILL some reader of Hearts and 
Homes please send in a recipe 
for old-fashioned frosted creams? The 
kind I have in mind are made with sor- 
ghum, baked in a thin sheet in a drip- 
ping pan, frosted and cut in squares 
when cold.—Mrs. M. M., Sac County, 
Iowa. 





SPICE CAKE 

1 cup sugar 

1/3 cup butter 

1 cup sour cream 

1 egg 

Pinch of salt 

1 2/3 cups flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 tablespoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Put all of the ingredients in together 

and stir up. The butter should be soft- 
ened, and the dry ingredients, not includ- 
ing the sugar, sifted together beforehand. 
Raisins and nuts may be added to this if 
desired, not more than a half-cup measure 
of either or both. 


Put one of those won- 
derful Calumet Cakes on 
the table and see how 
quickly it disappears. So 
peoehiogens fore you 

ow it. Fine food for 
children. Nourishing, 
healthful, easy to digest, 
and easy to make, when 
leavened with Calumet. 


MAKES BAKING EASIER 
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WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


_SALES 212 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 











Books the 
Children Will Like 
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service. 
and leaves. 
and striking. 


$1.45. 
be used is enclosed. 





REAL OYSTER BLEACH LINEN LUNCHEON SET 

This beautiful luncheon set is stamped on heavy, round 
thread, pure oyster bleach linen, and will give years of 
The design is charmingly developed in shaded 
orange and lavender flowers with green and white stems 
The square, done in a combination of blanket 
and cross-stitch in shades of black and orange, is unique 
Size of cloth, 36x36 inches, and four nap- 
kins, 12x12 inches, all sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
A detailed chart showing where each color is to 


In ordering, ‘be sure to ask for No. 3452. 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Address the 











Coat Tales from the Pockets 


of the Happy Giant 
By ETHEL and FRANK OWEN 


a HIS unique 
book will 
appeal instantly to 
little readers with 
whom abides that 
sweet faith where 
fairies, gnomes 
and giants roam the 
earth and make life 
wonderful.” 
— Nashville Banner. 


Illustrated. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 




















Mr. Possum Visits the Zoo 
And Other Nature Stories 
By FRANCES JOYCE FARNSWORTH 


ATURE stories 

for children at- 
tractively told. Curly, 
the eel; Buzz, the 
bee; Mr. Armadillo, 
the knight in armor, 
and other interesting 
creatures figure in 
the collection. 


Frontispiece. 
Net, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 















At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 





Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS Co. 
































AULA 


Write for my Big 1928 Radio Catalog 












just off the press. Thousands- 
of marvelous bargains in nation- 
ally advertised goods. Al! the 
LATEST IN RADIOS and 
equipment. Lowest whole- 
sale prices, 










poe and 
Call Book and Cat- 
alog. Get your copy to- 
day. Send postcard now! 
American Auto & Radio Mfg. Co. 
HARRY SuUHWARTZBERG, PR! 

Americae @. 


Bept.643 adio Bidg., annes City, Me. 3 








SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 


can make the purchase. 
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A radio receiver 
you will be proud 
to own 


courses, the latest news 
of markets, sports, pol- 
itics and current events 
that are broadcast 
daily. Splitdorf re- 
ceivers give you the 
continued dependabil- 
ity, the exceptional 
results that you can 
expect of a product 
backed by 69 years’ 
experience in the man- 
ufacture of electrical 
apparatus. 


WHEN you own a 
Splitdorf Radio 
Receiver you have an 
instrument that is a 
source of pride to you, 
both for the outstand- 
ing excellence of its 
performance and the 
fine appearance it 
makes in your home. 


The new Splitdorf 
sets are equipped with 
the famous Splitdorf 
single dial six-tube re- 
ceiver that embodies 
all the permanent 
improvements in radio 
design. Own one of 
these sets and you can 
enjoy the splendid en- 
tertainment, the valu- 
able educational 


Make your choice in 
a radio set one that is 
a fine-looking instru- 
ment as well as one of 
outstanding perform- 
ance. See thenew 
Splitdorf receivers at 
your dealer’s, 


The Lorenzo, a strik- 
ingly rich and. beautiful 
model in the Italian 
style, equipped with 
the new Splitdorf All- 
Electric receiver, operat- 





The Abbey (below). 
Patterned after an Old 
World jewel case. An- 


ing completely from @ tique wainut. Carved 
light — socket without ornament, Single illumi- 
batteries. No acids or mated dial. Six iubes. 


eliminators. Prices, with 
built-in loud-speaker, but 
without tubes, $350. For 
battery operation $275. 
Other models from $45 
to $800. ices 

only east of the Rockies, 


Price for battery opera- 
tion $100; for all-elec- 
tric operation, without 
baticries or eliminators, 
$175. Splitdorf Period 
Cone Tone $35. 





















































Cabinets designed under the personal direction ef Mr. Noel S. Dunbar 





























SPLITDORF Radio CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Company 


NEWARK New Jersey 
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‘|| Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lessoa text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
I duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 














Isaiah Teaches True Worship 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for November 27, 1927. Isaiah, 
1:1-20. Printed—Isaiah, 1:10-20.) 


“Hear the word of Jehovan, ye rul- 
ers of Sodom; give ear unto the law of 
our God, ye people of Gomorrah. (11) 
What unto me is the multitude of your 
sacrifices? saith Jehovah: I have had 
enough of the burnt-offerings of rams, 
and the fat of fed beasts; and I delight 
not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of he-goats. (12) When ye 
come to appear before me, who hath 
required this at your hand, to trample 
my courts? (13) Bring no more vain 
oblations; incense is an abomination 
unto me; new moon and sabbath, the 
calling of assemblies,—I can not away 
with iniquity and the solemn meeting. 
(14)° Your new moons and your ap- 
pointed feasts my soul hateth; they 
are a trouble unto me; I am weary of 
bearing them. (15) And when ye 
spread forth your hands, I will hide 
mine eyes from you; yea, when ye 
make many prayers, I will not hear: 





your hands are full of blood. (16) 
Wash you, make you clean; put away 


| the evil of your doings from before 


mine eves; cease to do evil; (17) learn 
to do well; seek justice, relieve the op- 
pressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow. (18) Come now, and let us 
reason together, saith Jehovah; though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool. 
(19) If ye be willing and obedient, ye 
shall eat the good of the land: (20) but 
if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be de- 
voured with the sword; for the mouth 
of Jehovah hath spoken it. 

The Book of Isaiah, like the collec- 
tions of other Old Testament prophe- 
cies, is similar in a way to a volume of 
sermons, in that the messages are not 
always recorded in the chronological 
order in which they were originally de- 
livered. The first chapter of Isaiah, 





| which contains the text of the lesson, 


is considered by some competent stu- 
dents of the prophet to be the conclud- 
ing and summarizing message, in point 
of time, but properly inserted as an in- 
troduction to the volume of prophecies 
as containing the keynote of the entire 
series. “It is not of so much import- 
ance to know whether this particular 
part of Isaiah’s prophecies was spoken 
about 750, under the reign of the pros- 
perous Uzziah, or under his successors 
Jotham or Ahaz, or under Hezekiah 
about 701, as it is to know what the 
message itself is, and what great 
truths are proclaimed therein for men 
everywhere and always. 

The text of the lesson divides itself 
into four related subjects, namely, a 
severe condemnation, a serious indict- 
ment, the Divine requirement, and a 
gracious remedy for sin. 

The sins of Judah and Jerusalem 
were so black that Isaiah cries out 
against them in brave and holy furor. 
He is not a smooth-tongued man. He 
calls the officials “rulers of Sodom,” 
and their followers the “people of Go- 
morrah.” To give the name of any 
Gentile nation to those who considered 


| themselves God’s elect would be an in- 


sult, but to identify them with the 
most odious cities in all history was a 
condemnation that would make the 
hearers writhe in soul. This charge is 
a climax in a series of imvectives 
hurled against his own nation. The 
prophet leads up to the worst he can 
say by- such expressions as, “Ah sin- 
ful nation, a people laden with iniq- 
uity, a seed of evil-doers, children that 





deal corruptly!” It takes courage and 





a loftier patriotism than most people 
can understand for a man to paint his 
own country black. The seer, how- 
ever, was putting on the outside just 
what he saw to be on the inside. If 
the heart of a nation or a church is 
white, he would be a traducer who 
daubs it with reproaches; but if there 
is rottenness at the core, he is a trait- 
or who blinds the people by a false op- 
timism. These raw epithets of the 
prophet would serve incidentally to 
arouse the attention of his hearers to 
the real message they needed to hear. 
Even if angry, the people would listen. 

Jehovah’s indictment against His 
people is that they are wicked, “your 
hands are full of blood.” The prophet 
himself snatches the self-justifying 
words from the lips of the apologetic 
people, “What unto me is the multi- 
tude of your sacrifices?” The worship- 
ers were about to plead that they were 
punctiliously observing the forms of 


service, when Isaiah reveals to thems 


the inconsistency of wickedness and 


‘worship. These verses picture the va- 


riety of the means of worship, as sac- 
rifices, attendance at the temple, ob- 
servance of sacred seasons and festi- 
vals, and the offering of prayer. They 
indicate the punctilious and elaborate 
observance of all the required ceremo- 
nies. There is nothing mentioned in 
the ritual of service that had not been 
appointed by God. The worshipers 
neither went beyond the appointments, 
according to the prophet’s enumera- 
tion, nor did they omit any outward 
form. Yet their worship was not only 
hollow; it was offensive. 

God has never asked wicked people 
to worship Him. The Lord had ap- 
pointed sacrifices to be offered, in- 
cense to be burnt, days to be observed, 
and prayers, but they were for a peo- 
ple separated and sanctified in heart. 
Hence, when His own redeemed peo- 
ple came to worship with covetous and 
corrupt hearts and from violent and 
wicked deeds, God turns away in dis- 
gust,—“I can not away with iniquity 
and the solemn meeting.” Hypocrisy 
and worship do not go together. 

It is not only in religion that men 
make the mistake of trying to atone 
for essential wickedness of life by 
gifts and proffers of friendship. Have 
not men accepted office obtained cor- 
ruptly on the plea of service? Are 
not outward friendships often mnain- 
tained between persons without a gen- 
uine regard each for the other? Have 
not public institutions received money 
obtained dishonestly? The principle 
revealed by Isaiah as making hypoc- 
risy so revolting in religion is applica- 
ble to every relationship, to every 
ceed, and to every phase of living. The 
Bible is very modern and universal in 
its revelations of human fallacies. 

God loathes the evil of His people; 
yet He does not turn from them, but 
begins to call them back to repentance. 
He commands them to cleanse their 
lives, to put away their wicked deeds, 
to cease sinning and to learn to do 
well, to seek justice, to give the needy 
an opportunity, and to serve those 
handicapped in life. This call to re- 
pentance and right living seems to 
have been condensed by James in his 
epistle to defining genuine religion as 
visiting the fatherless and widow in 
their affliction, and to keep one’s self 
unspotted from the world. God re- 
quires of His worshipers inner purity, 
true motives, good lives, fair dealing, 
emancipation of the enslaved, and the 
helping hand to the unfortunate. 

An awakened spiritual mind will ask 
itself how a life that is dyed thru and 
thru with sin can ever redeem itself 
before God. In answer to this inquiry 
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There has been a mighty 
change in American living 
conditions since the first 
Thanksgiving turkey dinner 
was served in 1621. Science, 
American ingenuity and mod- 
ern methods have made pos- 
sible practically all of the 
comforts and conveniences 
of the finest city residence in 
the most remote farm home. 


One of the important links 
in the chain of merchandising 
that brings these things to 
you is your local “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store. 
Before Thanksgiving time 
comes, with its usual holiday 
feast and entertainment, you 
should visit your local “tag” 
store and select the modern 
cooking utensils, kitchen 
helps, cutlery, silverware and 
such things that will make 
the dinner better and easier 
to prepare. 


Also, you should ask about 
a radio set to bring the 
many wonderful radio pro- 
grams into your home on that 
day and all of the others fol- 
lowing. You will find every- 
thing offered in these stores 
to be of dependable quality 
and the best possible values 
that your money can buy. 


Be sure you find a store with 
the “tag” in the window. 


Your “Farm Service’? 
Hardware Men 











of the sensitive soul the Lord gives 
that gracious invitation so familiar to 
those who know the Bible: “Come 
now, and let us reason together, saith 
Jehovah: though your sins be as scar- 
let, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” Who could refuse 
this thoro remedy for sins? It is the 
Divine offer, it is the Christ-spirit, it 
is Heaven’s power whereby the grace 
of God bringeth pardon and salvation. 

There are able interpreters of the 
Bible who believe that this choice 
verse is more a challenge than an in- 
vitation, and should read as follows: 
“Come, let us bring our reasoning to 
a close,” ete. Why argue or talk about 
a question concerning which there is 
no question to argue? is the point of 
the verse. Who denies that cleansing 
from sin is the essential need of sin- 
ners? What is needed is decision and 
not argument. There are questions 
about which we may reason, but the 
fact of sin and the need of Divine par- 
don are not among those questions. 
Action, instant repentance, living faith, 
without doubt and without hesitation, 
should be our expression. 

The closing verses of the lesson 
text contain a generous proposition 
and a certain warning. “If ye be will- 
ing and obedient, ye shall eat the good 
of the land.” Self-willed people make 
the mistake of trying a shortcut way 
to the good of the land, but their ac- 
cumulations have no Divine insurance 
protecting them. Those who are will- 
ing to accept the Divine pardon and to 
obey God’s will have a promise that 
shall not fail. At the time of this ut- 
terance the kingdom of Israel had 
fallen, very likely, and Judah was 
threatened with disaster from a for- 
eign foe. Jehovah offers a lease of 
liberty and plenty, with freedom from 
foreign domination, on the condition 
of willingness to accept God’s way of 
living and of obedience to Him. 

On the other hand, if they refuse 
and rebel, they shall be devoured by 
the sword. There was no might apart 
from God to resist a foreign invasion. 
The only hope of Judah for defens? 
and independence was in God. But 
God gave a solemn warning that He 
would not protect a rebellious peo- 
ple. In His eyes hypocrisy, insincere 
worship, and the violent oppression of 
the weak constituted rebellion. Con- 
tinued rebellion against God would is- 
sue in their conquest by a Gentile 
sword. The rulers and people must 
now make their choice. 

(This lesson deals with a portion of 
Scripture not covered by Mr. Henry 
Wallace. The above notes were pre- 
pared by Dr. R. W. Thompson, of West 
Allis, Wis.) 





Planting for Birds and Winter 
Color 
HERE is really quite a variety of 
trees that will add color to the 
yard in fall and winter, and that will 
also encourage the presence of birds. 
Among shrubs that should interest 
birds are the dogwoods, bush honey- 
suckle, the barberries and the vibur- 
nums. 

Many a shrub or a tree is more in- 
teresting when in fruit than when in 
bloom. There is the mountain ash, 
for example. which grows nicely in 
this part of the country, and has such 
lovely orange-red berries. The many 
varieties of hawthorn, which make the 
countryside interesting in fall and 
spring, are also in this class. 

Winter’s monotone in color is re- 
lieved by the justly popular Japanese 
barberry, with its red berries, which 
last thruout the winter; the common 
European privet, which holds its 
leaves well into the winter; and also 
Regel’s privet. These two privets are 
hardy and can be depended upon. 
Other shrubs for winter ornamentation 
and for the birds are the white kerria, 
with its shiny black seeds; the snow- 
berry and the coalberry; the highbush 
cranberry; and the sumacs, especially 
the staghorn, the shiny and the cut- 
leaf. 








Real Farm Pancakes 


MAN ALIVE! These are good! Sure enough farm pancakes! 
‘Butter-Nut is an all wheat, ready-to-mix pancake flour. But what 
a difference! Pancakes like you've never tasted before. A new rich, 
wheaty, nut-like flavor all their own. Quick and easy to make, too 
—and no such thing as failure. They're always good. 


And say! City folks go wild over Butter-Nut 
Pancakes just stirred up with water or common 
milk. But you folks on the farm, who can slip 
in some rich cream, good farm butter and an egg 
or two—well—you just want to have plenty on 
hand, that’s all. For the folks are going to be 
hard to fill up on Butter-Nut pancake mornings. 
Will you try them? 


SAMPLE We'll gladly send you a generous 


breakfast sample — postpaid. Drop 


FRE E @ usa postcard or write your name 
e . 


and address on the margin of the page. 


Good Grocers Everywhere 
Sel Butter-Nut Pancake Flour—in Economica) 
4b. Packages 
PAXTON & GALLAGHER CQ, 
OMAHA, NEBR. 




















Breakfast Mate Zo Butter-Nul Coffee 














HE advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer are your guide 
to good things. Read our advertisements that you 
may know what is best and where to buy it. The better 
the product is, the sooner you will see it in an advertise- 
ment. It will be to your advantage to mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when answering any oi our advertisements. 
If there are products you wish to buy now which you do 
not see advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, write us and we 
shall be very glad to help you get in touch with good relia- 
ble people who can supply your wants. 
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$200 sets— ‘t confuse with cf cheap ‘* Squawky’’ beautiful nay: (w hy 
— —— 80 days’ trial proves your M ‘who show the table oobi AIL 
R to friends complete satisfaction = save or 7 Tude Model 
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SANSAANAY 


Quaker Dairy Rations 


mean 


MILK PROFITS 


Cuaker Dairy Rations insure maximum 
milk production at minimum cost. Our 
recommended methods of feeding pre- 
scribe this important advice: 


‘Feed the Feed that Fits 
Your Farm, Your Herd’’ 


Which of these feeds is the one for you? 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal 
24% grain ration for cows receiving tim- 
othy hay, grass hays, straws, corn 
stover, or poorer grades of clover. 


Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly 

20% meets the need of those herds re- 
ceiving poor alfalfa hay, fair clover 
hay, or real choice mixed clover and 
grass hay. 


Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior 
16% when cows are receiving choice 
clover hay, good alfalfa hay, or an 
excellent grade of fine mixed grass- 
and-clover hay; a good ration for dry 
stock and for young growing stock. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed, 
as the exclusive grain ration, has a 
real place when the herd is receiving 
liberal quantities of the very best 
grade of alfalfa hay. For blending it 
combines beautifully with any 
Quaker high protein feed. For all 
stock—dry stock, horses, sheep, 
swine and steers it is unexcelled. 

All Quaker Dairy Feeds contain molasses 
in dried form and are rich in the minerals 


cows must have to make milk. 


Send for the FREF, book—“The Dairy 
Herd,” for detailed information. It tells 
you just how to meet the feed require- 
ments of your farm, your herd. 


The Quaker Qals (Gmpany 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 
Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds Meal Horse Feed 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 


WANAANRS 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute thefr experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


= 








Do We Believe in Our Own 
Product? 


The large amount of oleomargarine 
which is sold to farmers thruout the 
corn belt indicates that many people 


are not familiar with the health giving 
qualities that are contained in the 
butter which is manufactured from the 
cream which they sell. These are 
qualities that are lacking in oleomar- 
garine products. 

Some may say, “Why does Denmark 
buy so much oleomargarine and sell 
large quantities of their fine butter to 
England and other countries” The 
answer is probably the same reason 
why so many farmers are using oleo- 
margarine. They want to save money. 

This leads to another question, 
“What will it profit a man if he pays 
his debts by sacrificing on a food prod- 
uct that may cause him to lose the 
glow of health on the cheeks of his 
boys and girls?” 

Or still another question, “Can we 
put the measure of health in a dollar 
of profit?” 

Experiments at Iowa University 
have shown that children which use 
butter are less apt to have respiratory 
diseases such as colds. Other exper- 
iments have proved that vitamins A 
and D, both necessary for health, are 
found in large quantities in butter. 

If we believe in our product, its 
health giving qualities, should we not 
use it on our own tables? Using more 
butter on the farm will in turn help to 
create an additional demand for our 
product and make a better market for 
that which we have to sell. It has 
been often demonstrated that smaller 
crops bring better prices. Likewise 
smaller supplies of butter would cause 
our city friends to pay us better prices. 

Besides the question of profit, it 
does not look right to produce one of 
the healthiest foods in the universe 
and then denounce it by using a sub- 
stitute. It is said that oleomargarine 
manufacturers use butter on their ta- 
bles, but that is no sign that we need 
to reciprocate by using their product 
on ours. 





Stopping Up the Cracks 


It is wonderful what a few boards or 
even banking up the barn with straw 
will do to change the livability of a 
dairy barn. Dairy cattle that are heavy 
producers are usually pretty thin 
skinned. If they are given the condi- 
tions that are most suitable for heavy 
milk production they will not grow the 
heavy mossy coat of hair that is us- 
ually~found on steers or other cattle 
that gre allowed to rough it. When 
dairy cattle are allowed to rough it, 
or are forced to stand in a barn where 
the cold wind comes whistling thru 
numerous cracks, they will grow a 
heavy coat of hair the same as other 
classes of cattle but will slow up in 
milk production while they are doing 
it. There is just one important: pur- 
pose for which dairy cows are kept. 
That is to produce milk. If they are 
not given the protection they need to 
be comfortable, they will not produce 
the milk in quantities large enough to 
make the work profitable. Most any 
person can find a more enjoyable oc- 
cupation than milking cows in a cold 
drafty barn, and if the cows are 
not protected so that they will pro- 
duce at a profit one might as well 
plan on doing the other work. 

When the cracks are stopped up, it 
is usually necessary to provide some 
outlet and intake flues so that the 
barn will be ventilated. A close, damp 
barn becomes frosty in severe weather 
and is neither sanitary nor healthy. 
Ventilating flues will gradually draw 
off the damp air from the floor and 
allow fresh air to take its place. Re- 














sults of this kind can be secured by 


| putting cupolas on the outlet pipes 


which run down close to the floor, 
with the intake pipes coming up the 
sides and gradually diffusing the air 
so as not to make direct drafts on the 
cows. Windows that open in at the 
top can be used for intakes if nothing 
better is provided. 

If a few of the larger cracks are 
stopped up by sawing out a hole anc 
inserting a pane of glass it will make 
the building more livable and sanitary, 
Warmth, ventilation and sunlight go 
a long ways to make the cows comfort- 
able. Comfortable cows that are well 


| fed and managed will go a long ways 





toward making a profit for their 
owner. 

Odors In Milk 
Dairymen will often experience 


more trouble in keeping odors from 
their dairy products in winter than in 
summer. This is on account of milk 
absorbing odors from the barns as well 


! as from the feeds that are given to 


the dairy cows. 

Keeping barn odors from milk means 
not only keeping the barn clean but 
providing proper ventilation. When a 
barn is close and stuffy, barn odors 
are apt to be noticed in the product. 

Green feed often produces odors in 
the milk, especially when eaten shortly 
before milking. Rape is a feed of 
this class. When cows are pastured 
on rape or any other feed which af- 
fects the milk, it is important that 
they be given the feed shortly after 
milking. When used in this manner 
odors will not be noticeable if sev- 
eral hours intervene between the 
time of feeding and milking. 

The same principle holds true in 
feeding during winter. Silage often 
flavors milk if given to the cows prior 
to milking. For this reason it is pref: 
erable to feed silage and any other 
feeds of a similar character after milk- 
ing, rather than before. 





Foreign Dairy Conditions 


World butter markets at this time 
of the year are all influenced directly 
or indirectly by the transition from the 
flush of dairy production in the north- 
ern hemisphere to the new season in 
the south. Ordinarily the United 
States markets are but little affected 
by foreign markets on account of the 
12-cent tariff on butter. However, 
when our price gets extremely high 
and -world prices are low, butter is 
often imported, thereby breaking our 
prices. 

This has been a year of fairly heavy 
production in the northern hemisphere. 
Fall conditions have favored a larger 
make than usual and this has had a 
somewhat depressing effect on our 
home markets recently. The present 
strength of foreign markets is largely 
on account of the backwardness of the 
season in Australia and Argentina. 
The general prospects of supplies 
from the southern hemisphere do not 
point to as heavy a make as some 
other years and this is generally hold- 
ing the foreign market steady. 

Under these general conditions it 
does not seem likely that foreign 
prices will go low enough so that 
there is likely to be any large ship 
ments of butter to this country. With 
92-score butter selling at around 48 
cents on our eastern markets and ap- 
proximately 39 cents on leading for 
eign markets there is a margin of 3 
cents in favor of southern countries 
selling on European markets, rather 
than in the United States and paying 
the 12-cent tariff. 

Great Britain and Germany are the 
heaviest importing countries in the 


butter trade. Denmark and Russia are 
relatively heavy exporting countries 
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jn the northern hemisphere while New 
gealand, Argentina and Australia are 
the heavy exporting countries from 
the south. The general market in 
Great Britain and Germany becomes 
weaker at this season of the year, due 
to the imports from the south during 
the flush season, which starts with 
their spring. When their production 
jis heavier than the foreign markets 
will readily absorb it sometimes low- 
ers the price to where the product can 
be imported into this country at a 
profit and pay the tariff. This acts as 
a controlling factor against extremely 
high prices in this country during win- 
ter months, which is our period of 
short production. 

Under normal conditions the foreign 
market is not as important a factor to 
the butter trade in this country as in 
most other countries. This is on ac- 
count of the fact that we do not nor- 
mally produce more than we consume 
and our market is protected by the 12- 
cent tariff, 





Constant Returns From 
Dairying 

One of the marked advantages of 
dairying from the standpoint of the 
average man is the regular income 
which is afforded. This enables him 
to keep current expenses liquidated so 
that sales of other products may be 
used to make payments on larger 
items. 

During recent years the prices of 
dairy products have fluctuated less 
than most other agricultural products. 
This is usually a characteristic of 
dairy prices. When prices change they 
are not usually as sudden as with oth- 
er types of products. In addition 
dairy prices have recently been com- 
paratively higher than most other 
products. Whether they continue to 
remain higher or not for the next sev- 
eral years is a matter of some doubt 
but as prices usually remain fairly 
constant, there is comparatively small- 
er risk than with some other lines of 
endeavor. 

In some parts of the corn belt dairy- 
ing is developed as a major farm ac- 
tivity, while in other localities it is 
strictly a side line to general farming. 
Where there is a good outlet for dairy 
products it is often advantageous to 
develop it as a specialty but on the ma- 


jority of farms, dairying will undoubt- | 


edly continue to be a side line to the 
main job of farming. 

Whether dairying is a side line or a 
major operation, good cows that are 
capable of high production are essen- 
tial. Poor cows that return but little 
more than the cost of the feed con- 
sumed are of little benefit to the man 
who milks them, whether he is doing it 
as a side line or as a main business. 
Poor cows bring in constant returns 
but the net gain from them is not suf- 
ficient to make it a paying proposition. 

The labor problem is often a limiting 
factor in dairying. Cows must receive 
proper care even during the busiest 
seasons if they are to give satisfactory 
returns. However, dairying gives a 
better distribution of labor thruout the 
year and this often works to advant- 
age as compared to grain farming 
where the peak labor demands exist 
only during a few months of the year. 





Cream Grading Starting In 
Six States 


Definite progress in grading milk 
and cream is being made in six states, 
according to Roy C. Potts of the Unit- 
ed States bureau of agricultural eco- 
nomics. The states that are listed in 
this group are Iowa, Minnesota, Indi- 
ana, California, Washington and 
Nevada. 

In discussing thissproblem Mr. Potts 
lays particular emphasis on the need 
of giving producers the benefit of im- 
proved quality in his product. He says: 
“Methods of cream grading can be dis- 





creameries to put fortn an honest ef- 
fort with their fellow creamerymen to 
put into effect in a certain territory a 
system of buying cream on grade. 

“No creamery can be a great finan- 
cial success when it has to continually 
take a loss on all the poor quality 
cream it purchases. Neither can any 
creamery expect its patrons who are 
producers of good quality cream to be 
satisfied when the creamery has to 
take an undue profit on the good 
cream in order to cover the losses 
taken on the poor.” 





Getting Size In Heifers 


Capacity is always an important fac- 
tor in dairy cattle. If young heifers 
are not properly grown they will lack 
in capacity and will therefore be 
smaller producers than if they had 
been well grown. 

Proper feeding, plus exercise, sun- 
light and protection from storms, are 


| essential in getting the growth that is 








cussed until doomsday, but the thing | 


which will accomplish most 
Mere talk, but decision on the part of 


is not | 


| 


necessary in young heifers. It is not 
essential that heifers be kept fat, for 
they will often develop better frames 
when their feed merely supplies a good 
growing ration. 

Good pasture in summer and plenty 
of legume hay in winter are the most 
important essentials from a feeding 
standpoint. In winter a smal] amount 
of grain is usually supplied. Often this 
is given in corn fodder or silage, which 
is used to supplement the legume hay. 
If heifers do not have legume hay, it is 
essential that they 
tein supplement to supply the protein 
needed. Protein furnished in the 
form of legume hay is preferred, as the 
legumes furnish considerable minerals 
as well as protein. 

Growing heifers do not need espe- 
cially warm barns after the first win- 
ter. Good sheds which protect them 
from wind and storms gives them the 
benefit of sunlight. Sunshine is es- 
sential in the assimilation of the min- 
erals in their ration. 

Good Holstein heifers should weigh 
550 pounds when they are a year old. 
If well grown they will gain approxi- 
mately 150 pounds more in the next 
six months. Lighter breeds, such as 
the Jersey and Guernsey, should weigh 
450 pounds when a year old. These 
weights should be obtained without 
having the heifers very fat as growth 
of bone and frame is more essential. 





Is Extravagance to Blame? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I can’t see that it has been extrav- 
agance and bad management on the 
part of the farmers that has brought 
on to them their present financial dif- 
ficulties. We see much advice from 
Mr. City Man to the farmer that re- 
sembles the motto I saw printed on 
the side of a barn on a gumbo farm in 
New Madrid county. The letters were 
made out of gumbo mud and were as 
follows: “Work like h—— and be 
happy.” 

The farmers in a sense have been 
trying to follow this motto while some 
of their friends have been fighting the 
political elements in their behalf, at- 
tempting to get them a dollar of the 
same valuation as the laborer and 
manufacturer. I believe I am speak- 
ing the sentiment of the farmers thru- 
out southeastern Missouri when I say 
they stand solidly for the principles of 
the McNary-Haugen bill. I hear life- 
long democrats say they will vote for a 


republican president if he stands for | 


farm relief. In other words, they 
would vote for Lowden for president. 
Also I hear republicans say that if we 
do not get any relief in the next con- 
gress, they are ready to vote for free 
trade, putting everything on a level. 
They naturally know that this would 
be a bad thing economically on manu- 
facturing, but it couldn’t hurt the 
farmer any more than he is hurt now, 
and it would give everybody a chance 
to start even again. 
OSCAR ROYSE. 
Cape Girardeau County, Missouri, 
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If you will fill out coupon below 
telling us what kind of a build- Y 
ing you are planning to build, 
remodel, ventilate or equip we 
will send you literature and in- 
formation that will save you a 
lot of money. 


These two books tell you how to save money on ma- 
terial and construction costs—How to plan and ar- 
range your buildings to make them convenient and 
practical—what is the best wall construction—what is best floor 
material, etc. These and many other vital questions are answered 
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in these two books. These books also tell you about labor-saving Y) i 
Jamesway equipment—Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking Cups, Litter ati 
Carriers, etc. for the cow barn; Troughs, Waterers, etc. for hog Y) Whiy 
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houses; Feeders, Nests, Waterers, Incu- ~=--<=-------=-= a 
bators, Brooders, Heaters, for the poultry 4 James Manufacturing Co., Dept.7719 
house—a complete line of every kind of 
labor saving, money making equipment 
for any farm building, 

Fill out and mail coupon to office nearest 
you and get these valuable books Free. 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Elmira, N. Y., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me your NEW Jamesway BOOK. I am in- 
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Illinois State Experiments show that 85%, of Cows kept in Close 
Warm Barns tested Tubercular. Prevent this by keeping water 
tank in open barnyard equipped with a Self-Sinking 


COW BOY TANK HEATER Even ween” 


Turn cows out of barn to drinkin Fresh Air and Warm Water. 
“Better drink from a Large Tank than from a Small Bowl.’* 
Burns coal, cobs or wood. Outlasts all others. Durable, practical, 
§ reliable. Quickest to heat; strongest draft: ashes removed with 
no check to fire; adjustable grates; keeps fire 24 hours. ABS! 

LUTELY SAFE. Warm water helps digestion; saves grain. 

“Purchased 3 of your tank Heaters last winter,worked very satisiac- 
torily and are well worth their cost. stockman should use one. ’’ 
V_H.PEW, Prof. of Animal Husban. wa State College la 

Write today for illustrated circular and dealer’s name, 
MUNDIE MFG. COMPANY, 531 Brunner St.. Peru, ILL. 















































_ No.rA Sandwich 
~ Cylinder Sheller 


An Ideal Machine for 
Fordsons or other Small 
Tractor Power 


Capacity 250 to 375 bushels per hour 


| The No. 1-A Cylinder Sheller was especially developed to make 
every tractor and light engine owner independent of the old-time 
sheller “Run.” 

With the No.1-A Cylinder Sheller and a tractor or light engine 
you can do your own shelling without extra help, when prices are highest, when 


hauling conditions are best. Thus you are sure of top prices for your corn. You 
can make extra money for shelling for a few of your neighbors. 


Sandwich Spring Sheliers 
2, 4, 6, and 8 Hole Sizes 
THERE IS A SANDWICH SHELLER FOR EVERY OCCASION 


70 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” 


For 70 years we have built Corn Shellers that have stood up under the highest 
service that could possibly be imposed. Every succeeding year has seen Sandwich 
Shellers still in the lead. 70 years of “know- 
how,” which means that the Sandwich Sheller 
you select is right in every way. 


Send today for the helpful Sandwich Sheller 
Books that tell all about the No. 1-A and 
other sizes of Cylinder and Spring Shellers. 


We also build Gasoline Engines 


for farm use, Corn Crushers, Hay 
Presses, Grain Elevators, etc. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., Sandwidh, Illinois 


Branches: Council Bluffs, lowa; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Kansas City, Mo. 























SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy. now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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With freezing weather come special prob- 
lems in the dairy barn. To keep winter’s 
thieving fingers out of the milk pails your 
cows demand plenty of the right kind of 
food. They just as urgently demand that 
their vigor be built up and maintained so 
that this rich, dry diet can be completely 
assimilated—turned into milk. Other- 
wise part of your high-priced winter feed- 
ing goes to waste. 

This winter join the army of dairymen 
who are now systematically conditioning 
their cows to meet the added winter- 
feeding burdens. Kow-Kare does this job 
for you surely, conveniently, profitably. 
This famous concentrated regulator and 
conditioner has active medicinal ingredi- 
ents that strengthen and tone up the di- 
gestion and assimilation—make the cow 
responsive to her milk-producing diet. 


Sure—and Inexpensive 


Kow-Kare is very inexpensive to use. Only a 
tablespoonful in the feedings one to two weeks 
each month is required in average cases. A few 
cents per month per cow is a small price to pay 
for top-notch milkings and cow health. 

Try Kow-Kare one season. Prove for yourself 
that vigorous cows can produce real milk profits 
on moderate-priced natural feeds. Kow-Kare is 
obtainable from nearly all feed stores, general 
stores and druggists. Large size $1.25; 6 cans $6.25. 
Small size 65c. Write for free illustrated book, 
“More Milk from the Cows You Have.” 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


KOW-KARE 


Regulates and Conditions 





Home-Mix Your Own COMPLETE MINERAL 
With Kow-Kare you can easily mix your own com- 
plete mineral at a surprisingly low cost—a mixtur of 
recognized conditioning value. Simply mix 30 Ibs. 
salt, 30 ibs. r Seen lime, 30 Ibs. steamed bone 
meal and four cans (large) Kow-Kare. For well under 
$6 per hundred you will have an unbeatable mineral. 
Use 80 Ibs. of this mixture to a ton of grain. 

















this winter- 
feeding program 


Needed by cows 
at CALVING 


It’s good sense—at this 
most critical time of the 
whole year — to give 
needed aid to the cow 
about to freshen. A 
small investment in 
Kow-Kare gets you by 
many expensive dis- 
orders — insures a 
healthier cow and calf. 
A tablespoonful in the 
feedings for three weeks 
before and after meets 
average needs, 


Banish Cow Ills 
Such troubles as Bare 
renness, Retained After- 
birth, Abortion, 
Bunches, Scours, Lost 
Appetite, etc., have 
their origin in weak- 
ened digestive and geni- 
tal organs. Kow- Kare 
clears up these troubles 
by helping Nature. 
Thirty years of success- 
ful use is your Kow- 
Kare guarantee. 
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Sore Hands 


HEALED 
OVERNIGHT 


Don’t suffer from sore, bleeding, 
chapped hands 


No matter how 


sore they may be from nating or 
exposure, just rub Weber Huskum 
ht, Next morning 


ed and feeling fine. 
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GET A AMAL BOTTLE 


or. 
Central ¥ Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 


Be Sure to Get 


WEBER HUSKUM 
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Are Big Creameries the Best? 


What Kind of Creamery Pays the Most for Butterfat? 


By CARL N. KENNEDY 


| oe IN Woodbury county, Iowa, they 
have the reputation of not only 
having the largest in the 
world but also of manufacturing more 
butter than any county in the world. 
But even with that heavy volume to 
manufacture, these creameries were 
not able to pay the farmer as high an 
average price as were the smaller 


creameries in Bremer county. 

According to the figures of the Iowa 
department of agriculture, the six 
creameries in Woodbury county paid 
43.2 cents per pound of butterfat for 
the year ending June 30, 1926. During 
the same period the twenty-one small 
creameries in Bremer county paid an 
average price of 49 cents per pound 
of butterfat. 

Why is it that these smaller cream- 
eries could make this better showing? 

The figures* which are given would 
indicate that volume is not as im- 
portant as quality in returning a high 
price to the farmer for his product. It 
is a well established fact that the 
small creameries of Bremer county lay 
stress on quality. Likewise the large 
creameries in Woodbury county try to 
secure quality but are unable to secure 
the same class of cream on account of 
the producers being more scattered 
and the cream coming from a larger 
territory. 

There is a place in Iowa for large 
creameries. During the year ending 
June 30, 1926, the fifty-seven central- 
izer creameries manufactured a total 
of 80,373,400 pounds of butter. The 
average price which they paid to their 
patrons was 42 cents per pound of but- 
terfat. During the same period the 
274 co-operative creameries manufac- 
tured 73,152,506 pounds of butter which 
netted their producers an average 
price of 47 cents per pound of butter- 
fat. The 124 individual creameries in 
Iowa, that are privately owned, man- 
ufactured 18,172,453 pounds of butter- 
fat which netted their patrons an av- 
erage of 43 cents per pound of butter- 
fat. 

These figures would indicate that 
size alone is not the determining fac- 
tor in the efficiency of a creamery. 
Many of the individual creameries 
were smaller than-some of the co-oper- 
atives but still they were not able to 
pay as high an average price. 


creamery 


Long Hauls Costs Reduce Profits 


If the comparison is carried still fur- 


| ther it can be shown that some of the 


largest co-operatives were not paying 
as high a price to the farmer as some 
of the smaller ones. The reason for 
this difference in many cases is that 
some of the larger co-operatives have 
an extensive system of trucking which 
increases their buying costs more than 
they save from increased volume of 
operations, and at the same time they 
lose control of quality. However. it 
should be noted that most of the large 
co-operatives which stress quality are 
able to pay a higher average price 
for butterfat than smaller ones which 
do not secure as good a product. 

Volume is essential to the operation 
of creameries. However, the larger 
prices paid by some of the smaller 
creameries indicate that the reason 
they are able to pay more than some 
of the larger creameries is due to two 
points, namely, they secure a high 
quality of cream which makes a better 
grade of butter and they save several 
cents per pound in buying costs. 

The small creameries which are 
paying the best returns receive a high 
grade cream, which, when properly 
manufactured, produces a_ product 
which will generally secure a premium 
over 92-score butter. Ninety-two-score 
butter is the standard which is accept- 
ed on the market for good quality. 

On the other hand, creameries of the 


| 
| 


centralizer type who receive their 
cream from over a large territory re- 
ceive a product which can not be man- 


| ufactured into as good a quality of but. 


, ter and most will score from 88 to 90, 





| great 
| mated, 


| On the open market there is usually a 
| price differential of approximately 5 


cents per pound in the selling price of 
the product which is manufactured by 
creameries which have the best qual- 
ity as compared to the average prod- 
uct which is manufactured by the 
larger centralizers. Part of this differ. 
ence in market value has been over- 
come by the centralizers developing a 
special market for their own product 
by selling direct to the grocery stores 
under their own brand, netting them 
a higher average price than the same 
quality would bring upon the open 
market. 

The other big saving made by the 
most of the smaller creameries of the 
co-operative type is due to their 
smaller buying costs. This also ap- 
plies to some of the individual cream- 
tries but not ordinarily to such a 
marked extent as the co-operatives. 
Most of the co-operatives’ cream is de- 
livered directly to the creamery from 
farms thru co-operative routes or by 
farmers delivering their own product. 
Centralizers usually obtain most of 
their product thru cream stations 
which are located in towns more or 
less distant from the manufacturing 
plant. This increases the cost of buy- 
ing the product and delivering it to 
the plant and often accounts for a dif- 
ference of approximately 5 cents per 
pound in the buying costs between the 
large centralizer and the smaller 
plants that are located in concentrated 
dairy sections. This reduction in buy- 
ing costs, together with the increased 
quality, are the most important rea- 
sons for the larger prices received by 
patrons from most of the smaller 
creameries. 


Sales Methods Play a Part 


Another additional item which may 
have some influence, but is not of as 
importance as is usually esti- 

is the fact that most of the 
large centralizers are corporations, or- 


_ ganized for profit, while most of the 





small creameries are co-operative and 
are not organized for profit but to pay 
the farmer all of the returns for the 


| product less the necessary manufac- 


turing costs. The difference in the 
net return to the farmer on account of 
these differences in organization is 


| not as great as generally estimated 
| and often the difference is more than 


made up by the more efficient sales 
methods of the larger companies. 

The larger creameries of the cen- 
tralizer type can undoubtedly teach 
the co-operatives a lesson in salesman- 
ship. Some of the Iowa co-operative 
creameries are trying to take advan- 
tage of this lesson by commercializing 
the Iowa State Brand from a sales 
standpoint. Some of the Minnesota 
creameries are trying in a large way 
to work together in standardizing their 
product and establishing their brand 
on the markets of the larger cities. 
In the future, co-operative creameries 
will need to work together in a large 
way in developing additional market- 
ing outlets for their product. 

The smaller co-operative creameries 
are undoubtedly teaching the central- 
izers a lesson, both from the stand- 
point of quality and saving of costs in 
the purchase of their product. Some 
of the larger companies are starting 
to buy cream on grade to secure better 
quality of raw material. Some are en- 
couraging direct shipping, not only to 
help the quality but also to save on 
buying costs. Other companies are 


| starting small plants in heavy dairy 
| producing centers 
' more or less adopt the methods which 


where they can 


have been employed by the co-opera- 
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tives in securing good quality at a 
small buying expense. 

These developments, both from the 
standpoint of the small creamery and 
the larger creamery, will undoubtedly 
make the competition stiffer between 
the two in the future. When the prob- 
Jems are more entirely appreciated by 
the producers as well as by the man- 
ufacturing plants it should help ma- 
terially in lowering the margin which 
exists at the present time between 
some parts of the state whose only 
outlets have been cream stations of 
some of the larger centralizers and 
other sections where co-operative 
creameries are plentiful. 

Co-operative creameries which are 
properly managed are a success in 
communities where there is sufficient 
volume of production to make efficient 
manufacturing possible. The estab- 
lishment of truck routes out over an ex- 
tensive territory with the idea of fur- 
ther increasing volume often results 
in more expenses from the standpoint 
of production than they are able to 
save due to the increased volume of 
manufacturing. When producers co- 
operate together to sell cream of the 
best possible grade, it can be manu- 
factured into a product which will 
command a substantial premium on 
the market. Undoubtedly co-opera- 
tives can make further development in 
the marketing of their product but 
they should not overlook the develop- 
ment of quality and saving of buying 
expense as these have been important 
in their development of good average 
prices. 

Dairymen who are located in com- 
munities where there is not sufficient 
cream produced to start a co-operative 
creamery should not necessarily be 
discouraged over the outlook. Where 
they are producing a large volume of 
cream they can often secure better 
prices by shipping their product direct. 
In some communities co-operative 
shipping stations have helped reduce 
the expense of getting the cream to 
the centralizer. Where this has been 
properly handled this saving has gone 
to the producer. Undoubtedly such 
communities can work with the larger 
creameries to develop additional out- 
lets for a good quality product. If 
dairying continues to develop in such 
communities they may, later, become 
a center for a creamery, whether it be 
a centralizer, privately owned, or co- 
operative. 





Bushels in Pile of Corn 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me how many bushels 
in a pile of corn 49 feet in circum- 
ference and 8 feet 5 inches high. 
Would be glad to know how you figure 
this and also how to find the bushels 
in a circular crib.” 

This is roughly in the shape of a 

cone, and the rule for finding the vol- 
ume of a cone is to find the area of 
the base and multiply it by one-third 
the height. .If the circumference of 
the base is 49 feet, then the diameter 
is found by dividing 49 by 3 1-7, giving 
as the diameter 15.6 feet. To find the 
area, square the diameter, multiply by 
3 1-7 and divide by 4. Squaring 15.6 
gives 243.36, multiplying this by 3 1-7 
gives 764.86 and dividing this by 4 
gives 191.21. Multiplying this by one- 
third the height, which is one-third of 
8.417 or 2.806, gives as the volume of 
the cone 536.5 cubic feet. As one cu- 
bic foot of loose ear corn makes .4 of 
a bushel, we multiply 536.5 by .4, 
— gives us 214.6 bushels in the 
Dile, 
; A round crib is estimated by find- 
ing the circumference and area of the 
base in exactly the same way as was 
done above. Then instead of multiply- 
ing the area of the base by one-third 
the height, multiply by the whole 
height to get the number of cubic feet. 
Then multiply by .4 as before, 





Announcing 


Our New 
Ball-Bearing 


Separators! 









Cream 











cCORMICK-DEERING 


HE Harvester Company is proud to an- 

nounce a distinctly modern line of cream 

—_— new in design, improved 
throughout, which we believe is absolutely 
qualified to render a newall-around satisfaction 
not to be had from any other separator. 


Every one of the six sizes of the New McCor- 
mick-Deering now has high-grade ball bearings 
at all high-speed points. 


To make the machine as durable and pleas- 
ing as it is possible to achieve, the celebrated 
— of exterior finishing called japanning 

as been employed in the New McCormick- 
Deering. You will certainly admire the hard, 
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- 35 =A beautiful black- 
NS japanned, ball bear- 
~ ing cream separator 
> ie for every dairying 
sy tinted. «‘Six sizes, ca- 
@t pacities 350 to 1500 
Za pounds of milk per 


aN 


bour—“‘forone cowor 
a hundred.” Hand, 
belted, and electric. 
“Demonstrated, dis- 
played, sold and serv- 
sced by McCormick- 
Deering dealers in 
every community. 
Write for the com- 
~_ tllustrated 

ooklet about the 
new machine. 
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brilliant, mirror-like lustre produced by many 
coats of japan finish requiring eighteen hours 
of baking at high temperatures. 


These are features of easy running, dura- 
bility, and beauty. The New McCormick- 
Deering has many other features and details 
of design that combine to make it @ most 
attractive and thoroughly efficient cream separat- 
ing machine. 


Let the machine prove itself before your 
eyes, and before you buy. The McCormick- 
Deering dealer will gladly give you a com- 
plete demonstration without obligation, on 
your farm or at his store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Butter Must 


“DANDELION BUTTER COLOR” GIVES 
WINTER BUTTER THAT GOLDEN 











Look Good— 
Be Appetizing 


JUNE SHADE 


Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon 
of cream before churn- 
ing and out of your 
churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade. 
“Dandelion Butter Col- 
or’ is purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets all 
State and National food 
laws. Used for years by 
all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color butter- 
milk. Absolutely taste- 





Market ime 


Values 
Depend 


oye ab battle! 


Do you 


l 
; the 


Grain plus Cottonseed 
Meal will give the desired 
finish at lower cost! 


Write for information. 





less. Large bottles cost only 35 cents 


at drug or grocery stores. Write for . 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & [Fame gl BS eaten pers 

: : of Moe Feet Educational Service Dept. W, F. 2 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Ver- es Cotsenneéd Panducts Acucciotien, 
mont. lem! rm 915 Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Texas 





Remove Hog Worms in 24 Hours 
Hick’s Red Devil Capsules are guaranteed 
to remove worms from bogs in 24 hours 
Simple. Easy. Safe. Sure. 100 Capsules wit 
Com: Set_of | and | be 

- $4.50. Extr- “-~-—'»s, $4.00 per hundred. 

Chas. M. Hick &Co. Dept 380-BW 1018S. Wabash, Chicago 
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means. 
REEF BRAND means more eggs, better 
prices for your eggs and healthier flocks. 
That’s because there is more active shell 
building material in REEF BRAND than 
any other calcium carbonate content. 
DI@ESTIBLE FOUR HOURS FASTER 
REEF BRAND costs no more and brings 
you better profits. Ask your dealer for 
REEF BRAND next time. 
GULF CRUSHING CO., INC. 
833 Howard Ave. W.F.12 New Orleans, La. 






HOW TO GET 24 EGGS FOR S*% 


Send the FREE booklet *‘How to get 24 
eges for Sc."" 


Name 





Address ——~ 
My Dealers’ Name 


[ilieuihey 
10 Eggs a Day 


Winter doesn’t stop Mr. Henry’s hens 


Readers whose hens are not laying 
well during these days of high egg 
prices will find much of interest in 
the following letter from C. D. Henry, 
Alverton, Pa. He says: 

“I placed 10 pullets by themselves, and 
fed them on Don Sung. The third day my 








eggs increased from 3 to 9 a day. They 
have had Don Sung ever since and have 
laid continuously. Yesterday I got 10 eggs 
from them and am willing to make affi- 
davit to it. Don Sung certainly gets the 
eggs. It has paid for itself many times 
over.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tab- 
lets which Mr. Henry used, are opening 
the eyes of chicken ‘raisers all over Amer- 
ica. The tablets can be obtained from the 
Burrell-Dugger Co., 343 Postal Station 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Poultry raisers 
whose hens are not laying well should send 
50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 
extra large size, holding three times as 
much). Don Sung is positively guaran- 


teed to co the work or money promptly 
refunded, so it costs nothing to try. Right 


now is the time to start giving Don Sung 
to your hens, so you will have a good sup- 
ply of fresh eggs all winter.—Adv. 










Special 
Single Cash 
Trial Bag 

ffert 






re * —~ 
y ash. Ju 
it by ne 
ur dealer doesn’t 
ave it send $3.25 to 
factory for 100-lb. 
trial ba: today ! 
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B: La MASH 
Blatchford’s 3 Steps to Poultry Success 
4 Starts baby chicks off right. Reduces 
1.Chick Mash losses — most economical and best. 
° Low feed cost during growing 
2.Growing Mash period of non-production. 
Recommended by poultrymen every- 
3.Egg Mash where. Top layer. a cost. 
Send for free envelope sample (specify which 


mash) and valuable poultry information 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Dept. 6978 Waukegas, I0. 








ua 6The Nation’s Great Poul M ; 
>. e Nation’s oultry Manual 


success with Hatchery. Blood-Tested. 
Poultry tad pollets thet lay at 4 months;feeding 
isease y information. 
lity Fowls, . Chicks, 
Se * lies ete. oaly § cents to help mail, 
GERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 105, lows 


SAFETY FIRST! 0°...” firme nave 


tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what vou want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 


Nape, 


on Pure 
































The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 

















All-Mash Feeding of Poultry 


In discussing the all-mash system of 
feeding poultry, Roy E. Roberts says: 

“Up until the last few years the gen- 
erally recommended practice in feed- 
ing both chicks and laying hens has 
been to use a ration consisting of a 
combination of scratch grain, either 
whole or cracked grains, and a mash 
made up of ground grains, grain by- 
products and an animal protein. At 
present much attention is being given 
to the all-mash method of feeding, in 
which the entire ration is fed as a 
mash, the grains being ground and 
placed in the mash rather than fed as 
whole or cracked grains. The kind of 
ration used, whether a combination of 
scratch grain and mash or all mash, 
should be determined by the results 
secured and by its economy as to cost 
of ingredients and labor in feeding. 

“An all-mash ration for chicks has 
advantages over a scratch grain and 
mash ration, in that it makes it easy 
to control the intake of suitable pro- 
portions of ingredients, there are less 
details to keep in mind than with a 
more or less complicated feeding sched- 
ule, and such a ration is more econom- 
ical than rations in which cracked 
wheat and steel cut oats are used. 

“The all-mash chick ration used at 
Purdue University consists of 300 
pounds of ground yellow corn, 100 
pounds of wheat bran, 100 pounds of 
wheat middlings, 100 pounds of meat 
scraps, 40 pounds of dried buttermilk, 
20 pounds of fine alfalfa meal, 12 
pounds of bone meal, and 7 pounds of 
salt. This ration is intended for use 
during the first ten or twelve weeks. 
After that age, cracked or whole corn 
is fed in the evening, which reduces 
the cost of the ration. This ration has 
been tried out on many pens of chicks 
in the laboratory and used on the 
chicks on the Purdue farm with very 
satisfactory results. 

“The problem of feeding chicks and 
hens is different, in that chicks vary 
in consumption at different ages while 
with the hen the feed consumption is 
more constant. For this reason it is 
not difficult to feed a scratch grain to 
hens along with a given amount of 
mash. So far as results are concerned, 
no one has shown a better production 
with an all-mash laying ration than 
with a combination of grain and mash 
ration. Grinding and mixing add to 
the cost of an all-mash ration. If there 
is no gain, why change? At least, if 
satisfactory results are being secured, 
the poultryman should not be in too 
big a hurry to change to an all-mash 
ration. Profit is the final measure, 
which means that the cost of the ration 
used must receive careful considera- 
tion. 





Providing a Winter Dust Bath 


During one of the periods of dry, 
clear weather of the fall, a supply of 
dry, fine-grained soil should be stored 
in a place where it will neither get 
wet nor freeze severely during the 
winter months. Nothing has been 
found that quite takes the place of a 
dust bath for hens. Of course, we can 
rid them of lice by treatment with 
sodium fluoride, blue ointment or a 
commercial louse powder, but these do 
not replace the enjoyment that a hen 
gets in dusting herself in a box of dust 
or mixture of dust and ashes. And the 
chance to dust herself is particularly 
enjoyed during the winter months. 
Thoroly dry, well pulverized dirt 
stored in a dry building in boxes or 
barrels or even bags at this time of 
year will add greatly to the comfort 
and contentment of the flock thruout 
the winter. 











Overtime Poultry Profits 


from Regular Feed! 


Hens are the Cornbelt farmers’ best friends. 


And they are profitable friends when you give 
them a chance—especially if they are Regulated. 


It’s easier for a healthy hen to lay more eggs than 
for a run-down bird to lay at all, It pays to Regu- 


late your LAYERS. 


Pratts Poultry Regulator is a safe, natural tonic 
that gives a hen a chance to do her best, by toning 
up blood, nerves and egg-making organs. 


But it is more than that. Pratts Poultry Regulator 





also provides the diet of important necessary min- 
erals that your State College is urging you to mix in the Mash. 


Heavy laying quickly uses up minerals. They must be replaced. 
Modern egg production lowers her vitality; this must be kept up. 


Feed is mineral deficient. Sulphur, Iodine, Sodium, Iron, Calcium 
Phosphates and Carbonates are needed to keep a hen healthy and 


laying. 


Add 2 pounds of PRATTS POULTRY REGULATOR to 100 pounds 
of Mash Feed; it will help keep up egg production. 


See your dealer about money-back trial offer. 





tt S Poultry Regulator 


55 years of success and fair dealing behind 
the Pratt guarantee. See your dealer for 
a money-back trial of any Pratt remedy. 


Write for your copy of our new book sent FREE— 


PROFIT FROM POULTRY 1928 


Pratt Food Co., 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
























Play While You Pay/ 


° 
A marvelous set for distance, tone, 
selectivity. 6 tube—1 dial(illuminated). 
Beeutifal cabinet. Easy ee Re 
ments while you enjoy nation-wi: 
3. EE Log and Call Book and 
fie Catalog containing thousands of 
ns. Write today for copy. 
AMERICAN AUTO & RADIO MFG. CO. 
HARRY SCHWARTZBERG, PRES. 
Dept. G47 American Radio Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


PUTS IT IN 
YOUR HOME 
























KILLTHE RATS 


and MICE with RADICAL-CURE, scien- 
tific, non-poisonous, harmless to domestic 
animals and fowls, leaves no odor. One 
package (20 baits) 75c, three for $2. GEN- 
UINE INSECT POWDER, the very best 
for ROACHES—LICE—FLEAS, 14 oz. can 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. E. A. NEUBERT, 2646 N. Halsted, 
CHICAGO, Ill. 
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Stop Feeding HENS 
for NOTHING in 
' Cold Weather 

‘ There’s a cold storage 
eng shortage now. Eeg 

rices WILLB 
hiss = HIGH again THIS 
Sa it = winter. Willyou 
Faas > have eggs to sell at 

a big PROFIT, or will you feed your hens for noth- 
ing? Invest 5c per hen—the winter market price of 
just ONE egg—in FLEX-O-GLASS. Put itona 
scratch shed, or on your poultry house front, and 
on windows in place of glass. The Ultra-Violet rays 
this wonderful material admits will keep your hens 
healthy and active and they'll lay to the limit in 
this cozy, warm, sunlit room—even in zero weather. 
Your hens, under Flex-O-Glass, will pay back the 
cost of this material in a few days — then they'll 
pile up a golden harvest of egg profits all thru the 
cold months. Thousands of poultrymen proved this 
last year. YOU can do it THIS year. 15 yards of 
Fiex-O-Glass is all you need for 100 hens. Use same 
15 yards in Spring for baby chicks. They'll _ 
faster and won't get rickets. See Our Special Guar- 
antee Offer on this exact amount, below. 

He 


i 7 Flex-0-Glass 
\f qi 


WS 
| 
XA\ Miva mitting material, Just cut to size 


\ —_ ) and on. Wind can't tear it off. 
There is only One FLEX-O0-GLASS 


All flexible glass substitutes are not Flex-O-Glass. The 













i You don’t 













—— special tools to make 
a Flex-O-Glass scratch shed or to re- 
—= your glass ed house win- 

ows With this Ultra-Violet ray ad- 


genuine is made on special cloth base having a scientific- 
ally calculated mesh that admits the most Ultra-Violet 


rays and at the same time is doubly strong and d 
to resist wind, rain, ice and snow for many seasons, 
Flex-O-Glass users and State Experiment Stations find 
Flex-O-Glass stays bright and new much longer than 
other terials. ere is only one Flex-O-Giass and 
every yard is marked for i. protection. Be sure to 

the genuine and avoid dissatisfaction. Act NOW 
On our Special GUARANTEE OFFER. 


PRICES~ALL POSTAGE PREPAID 
Per yd. 36 inches wide: 1 yd. 50c; 5 yds. at 40c ($2.00); 
10 yds. at 35c ($3.50): 25 yds. at 32c ($8.00); 

100 yds. or more at 30c per yard ($30.00). 
PROGRESSIVE DEALERS WANTED 
MFG.CO. 
1451 N. Cicero Ave., Dept.292 Chicago, Illinois 


r need any 
— mill work, no . 
elaborate frames, no 


FLEX. the Sun all Winter! 


‘0-GLA 
Puts the Sun's Heat, Health and Vital 
Ultra Violet Rays to Work for You! 


Enclose Your PORCHES 
Make Storm-Doors and Windows Out of Screens 
Don’t let your porch be 

a cold, bleak, useless |f 
snow trap this winter. 
Tack a few yards of 
Flex-O-Glass over the 
screening or on 1x2 in. 
wood stripseasily.Save } 
fuel, avoid drafts and 



















for work, read- : 
ing, rest or health room. Also 
makes a healthful children’s 
playhouse as the Ultra-Violet 
= — Fay achi 
legs (rickets). Also overcome 

many other diseases in adults $04, S22 00 104 
as well as in children. The fresh many seasons. 
American Medical Associa- 
tion recommends Flex-O-Glass for health rooms. 
Take their advice. Make YOUR pow into a health 
toom or children’s playhouse NOW. 


Use Flex-O-Glass 15 Days at Our Risk 
A roll of Flex-O-Glass 3 feet wide and 45 feet 
long (15 square yards) will be sent you pale 
for 35.00. Or we will send 30 yards (3 x 90 ft.) for 
$9.50, as many people use 15 yards for a Scratch 
Shed and 15 yards for porches, windows, etc. Use 
Flex-O-Glass 15 days at our risk. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money back. 24 hour service. Mail a 
check or money order today. Take advantage of this 
money back guarantee Trial Offer — today. 


Mail This Guarantee Coupon Now 


every corner of t 
room betterthan 
lass. Holds Ld 


















FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept, 292 

1451 N. Cicero Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Find enclosed $____......_.for which send me.........-- | 
yards of Flex-O-Glass 36 inches wide, by prepaid | 


ie Dost. It is understood that if I am not satis- 4 
after using it for 15 days I may return it and you 1 
will refund my money without question. 
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CATAPULT 


(Continued from page | 0) 


r in search of the cattle. Had he known 
that Terry was even now scarcely able to 
yx and Mort busy with the work of 


bond 








three men, it would have been clearer; 
and that Ranger Kane had devoted his 
search almost entirely to the outside— 
who would have expected to find these 
cattle right under their very noses? 


Doug didn’t bother to eat that morning. 
He didn’t have time. He knogked down 
a dozen posts and began rounding 
hose cattle. Prime and fat they were, 
all wearing the Bar Box X brand. Even 
knowing that every one of those brands 
had been changed, Doug could see nothing 
wrong With it. The hides would show, he 
knew. 

A cow has as strong a homing instinct 
asa pigeon. When Doug rounded up that 
pure h and started them towards the gap 
en the left of Pyramid, they made for it 
as eagerly as if they were called by some 
one ate home. It was no trouble at all to 
ke} them moving. They crossed the gap 
P on and far below him, Doug could 
cee the clustered bunch of the Bar Z Bar 

y buildings. He could make out the 
light gold of the grain field and a black 
dot which he knew was the binder, busily 


half 
hail 


up 











P ting it. 

The cattle flowed down the slope like 
water. Doug set Catapult. on the trail 
| forgot them. He knew they would 
take the shortest route down. 


t was struggling with the refractory 
} when Doug rode up on him una- 
weies. He was tearing matted grain out 
of e elevator and swearing. It ap- 
p a, from his talk, that the binder 
didi’t elevate well, didn’t tie well, and, 
t as a whole, wasn’t worth much. 
H was so busy swearing and tearing 
gr from the elevator that Doug rode 
nounted and clapped him on the 
} hefore he knew anyone was about. 
Me stiffened, threw up his hands and 
turned two wide, startled eyes about. 
Then he let out a great whoop and 
grabbed Doug around his neck. 
u son of a gun!” he whooped. ‘Just 
ne! I can’t do a thing with this 
a binder. ‘Hey! Terry!’ he shouted, 
a shade tree that stood some dis- 
away, “look who’s here, Terry!” 
vy arose and, recognizing Doug, 
with what speed he could muster. 
vhat’s the matter with him?” Doug 
ask anxiously, watching his uncertain 
teps. ‘Has he been sick?” : 
ser put a hole thru him that you 
ram your fist in,’’ exaggerated Mort. 
“ you can’t kill that kid. No more 
they could you,” he grinned. “I 
owed that piece in the paper was a lie.” 
jouge went to meet Terry. Watching 
then, Mort dug out a villainously dirty 
handkerchief, blew his nose and cleared 
his threat noisily. 
“Terry, old boy,” said Doug, huskily, 


hack.” 


tit 





‘Terry could only wring his hand and 
sWi ow. 

“Go on down to the house,” directed 
Mort. “Guess I can waller along here 


the rest of the day.’’ He stared at Cat- 
apult. ‘What horse is that?” he wanted 
to know suddenly. 

“You ought to know him,” grinned 
Doug. “You've seen him plenty of times.” 
“Well—lT’ll—be—dingbusted!” exclaimed 
Mort. ‘‘Next thing, you'll be telling us 
rou found that bunch of cattle Lossing 
ind Messer run off,’”’ he accused. 

Doug pointed to an old whitefaced cow 
hicht had just entered the grain field 
nd was devour'ng it with evident relish. 
“There's one of them,” he said, grin- 
ing again, “Rest of them are on the 


ry looked at him, just the ghost of a 
about his lips. ‘You're not kidding 
u » you, Doug?” he said. 
“Nary a kid,’’ replied Doug; ‘‘the whole 
h is coming down the slope some- 
whe . straight as a bee line for home, 
t one of them.” Then he told about 
hence meeting with Lossing and 
t had happened. 
Mort whistled. 
lumped each other off!” he said. 
at do you know about that! You 
co ahead down to the house. Guess 
! can worry along here the rest of the 
dav. Look at them clouds back there,” 
id, motioning to a great bank hang- 
the west. ‘We'll have snow by 
ing. 20und to have it before We can 
this grain with this outfit!’ 
ug locked over the field. 
hy don’t you hook that old engine 
this thing?” he asked. “Run it day 
1 night. You can cut grain with that 


won’t percolate for us,” grimaced 
Mort. “Guess we don’t talk to it right. 
take horses, they can understand 
tie real well when I git mad.” 
me on, Doug,” said Terry. “Dad 
d mother will sure be tickled to see you. 
fads just about down,” he added, as 
I took his arm to steady his some- 
t uncertain steps. 
“Iiow’s Mary?” asked Doug, in an off- 
'd manner. . 
“Mary’s not here any more,” said Terry, 
Guietly, “She’s gone back to Iowa.” 
Doug pulled up with such suddenness 
that he almost threw Terry. 
‘What’s that?” he eried. “Gone back 
to lowa? When did she go?’ 
“Several days ago,” said Terry, refusing 





to meet Doug’s eyes. “It was terribly 
lonesome for her up here. Not another 
girl her age around. Besides, the way 
it’s been looking, we decided that we'll all 
be back there by early winter.” 

“Are you trying to tell me,” cried Doug 
again, “‘that she’s not coming back \at 
alb?’”’ 

“Don’t blame me, Doug,” said Terry re- 
proachfully. ‘I had nothing to do with 
it. Besides, you remember, you were 
the first one to run off.” 

That held Doug. <A dose of his own 
medicine, he realized. 

WBut Terry,” he argued, “with that 
grain crop we've got, and the cattle 
found, it now looks to me like we could 
make a go of it.” 

‘“‘We didn’t expect to ever see the cat- 
tle again,’ Terry pointed out, “and this 
grain is not harvested yet. You know 
that even now there’s a chance that we'll 
lose it.” 

Doug came back to practicalities with a 
thump. 

“T'll go in and see the folks a minute,” 
he said, ‘‘and then if they don’t drive me 
off again, I’m going to hook. that old 
engine onto that binder and let her snort 
till that grain is all cut. But I imagine 
your father will feel more like driving me 
off than anything else.” 

“You've got him wrong, Doug,” said 
Terry. ‘‘He'll be tickled to death to see 
you. Here we are.” 

Doug halted at the doorway and hung 
back. “Go on in,” he said, “and tell 
them. Then if it’s all right, I'll come in.” 

“Come on in,” insisted Terry. “It’s all 
right, I tell you.” 

“‘Nope.”” Doug was adamant. “I’]l wait 
here.” 

Terry went in, turned around, came 
back out and grasped Doug by the arm. 
“Now, then,” he said, “that’s over; come 
ahead.” 

“Did you tell them?” asked Doug. 

“Sure, sure,” lied Terry. “It’s all right, 

It was—perfectly all right. They could 
not have welcomed Terry, under similar 
circumstances, more gladly. It was per- 
fectly all right, all but one thing. 

Doug fell into the routine with the 
swift adaptability so characteristic of 
him. He seemed to be able to fit him- 
self in anywhere, any time. Long before 
night the old Wild Cat was_ snorting 
across the field, towing the binder like 
a toy. But after a few rounds Doug 
decided that it was too small. 

“Here,” he said to Mort, who was 
shocking with Mr. Muir's and _ Terry's 
somewhat doubtful assistance, ‘you climb 
up here and take this throttle.” 

“Me?” exclaimed Mort. “I wouldn’t 
monkey with that old booger on a bet! 
Go on; you're doing fine.” 

“Cary’s got a twelve foot push,’’ said 
Doug. “I saw them unloading it over at 
town last summer. I'll get it and we'll 
run both. Ought to get somebody to 
shock down there, too. Come on, get up 
here.”’ 

Mort climbed up, doubtful. 

“Well,” he said, ‘here Iam. What do 
you want me to do?” 

“Pull this handle back,’”’ said Doug, in- 
dicating the throttle, ‘‘and steer it when 
she starts. Just like a car.” 

“Never steered a car,” said Mort. 
“You’d better let this thing set till you 
get back.” 

‘‘Reckon you can surely keep it in a 
hundred acre field, can’t you?” said Doug 
sarcastically.. “Go on, let her go.” 

Mort yanked back the throttle, then 
leaped for the wheel as the engine surged 
into motion. 

“Don’t you be gone too long!”’ he yelled 
at Doug. “I don’t want to be anywhere 
near this thing when she blows up!” 

Doug was off for the barn and a horse. 
A dust streak soon marked his course as 
he shot down the road for Cary’s. He was 
back in little more. than half an hour, ac- 
companied by four punchers he had picked 
up there and between. They were riders 
he knew well, otherwise Rockefeller him- 
self couldn’t have put up enough money 
to have hired them to shock barley. 

“Cary will bring up the push,” said 
Doug, going to meet Mort, who was still 
weaving across the field, the engine 
coughing weakly on a low head of steam. 

Cary came up shortly before sundown 
with the push. Mort had already brought 
out the horses and Doug was rigging a 
big storm proof gasoline lantern onto the 
engine. The shockers were piling. up bun- 
dies at a terrific rate, just throwing the 
grain into heaps so that it could be found 
in case snow did come. 

Doug hooked onto the push and Mort 
followed with the little binder. Eighteen 
feet at a swath, thirty-six at a round, 
over an acre every time they circled the 
field. 

The horses, altho coolness, almost 
downright coldness, came with the night, 
soon fagged. They couldn’t stand the 
gaff. Doug gained round after round. 
Before midnight the horses played out 
entirely and Mort unhitched to take them 
to the barn. Terry had tried riding the 
engine with Doug but was forced to give 
it up. The lurch and jolt over the uneven 
grain had been too much for him, but he 
had stubbornly refused to go to the 
house. 

Doug had stopped the engine. 


“Terry,” he said, “you take the team 
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Over the Long 
Range—Get Them! 


OU have probably lost 
many a bird because the 
shot in your shell fell short. \ 
The new Winchester Repeater 
Speed Loads go the whole dis- 
tance strong. More range — 
more speed—more power— 
with perfect pattern and that 
never-failin inchester de- 
endability. Ask your dealer 
or Winchester Repeater 
Speed Loads. Then you can 
stop the largest, fastest shot- 
gun game regularly at distances 
ou have always thought could 
e only lucky shots, 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


REPEATER / 













SMOKELESS 


LEADER, - REPEATER * RANGER 


FISHING TACKLE FLASHLIGHTS BATTERIES ICE SKATES ROLLER SKATES 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 

















Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 


SAF ETY F IRST laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 

















Ww IS the time lo huy 


OVERALLS 


During the fall months is the time for farmers 
to get acquainted with the greater comfort and 
longer wear of Flint Overalls. A value you'll 
never forget because there is 100 cents worth of 
quality in every dollar you spend for Flint 
Overalls. 


The Greatest Dollar and Cents Value in 
Overalls Your Money Can Buy 

Right now—when you give overalls hardest 
wear—is the time to try out Flint Overalls. See 
how easy they are to work in, how much hard wear 
and abuse they stand. Made of a finer grade of 
white back, blue denim that stands washing and 
wear. 


The Farmers’ Favorite 

You'll like their roominess, careful fit, and spe- 
cial features, such as the one-piece front, lined 
and reinforced crotch that stops chaffing, tailored 
seat that never draws up, seams guaranteed rip- 
proof, their all-over protection and reasonable 
price. Just $1.75 per pair. 
_ Ask your dealer. If he does not carry Flint 
Overalls send us his name, your measure, and 
$1.75 for immediate delivery. 


Schramm & Schmieg Co. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1864 BURLINGTON, IOWA 
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Special Sale! 
2 in 1 Breeches 






IND PROOF 
EAR PROOF 

ATER PROOF 
INTER PROOF 


All these excellent qualities are embodied in 
this wonder breech because it is made of a ten 
ounce double filled duck, and is lined with a 20 
ounce OD all wool worsted serge material. They 
are strongly sewed, and bartacked at all strain 
points for extra strength. For the hunter, or out- 
door workman they cannot be surpassed. Were 
they to be made today they would sell for at least 
$8.00 a pair. They were made for the Army and 
have passed their rigid inspection. 

Sizes 30 to 42. State size. 


cis Fa ee 
SEND NO MONEY 22" srda 
penny in ad- 
vance. Just your order by letter or postal. We'll 
send at once by parcel post ON APPROVAL. 
Pay postman only $2.98 and a few cents 
stage. If you don’t say it’s the biggest, best 
argain in breeches you ever saw, we will send 
every penny back atonce. The supply is lim- 
ited, so order quick. . 


U. S. MAIL ORDER CO., 


Dept WL-3 St. Paul, Minn. 





Jhililine Oil-Burning 
Tank Heater : 
LM A 


a 





Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
heaters. Fits anytank. Burns 14to 16 hours 
on one gallon of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
or smoke. Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


Heavy galvanized fron—70 gal. capacity, Ol] burner directly 
under trough—guaranteed not to freeze. Keeps water warm 
at a email cost. Keeps bogs healtuy—fawen faster on the 
same feed. FARMER AGENTS 
= We olso manu wanted in every locality. Special 
facture Por:able offer to farmers willing to show 
H Sooke Houses Heater and Waterer to prospec- 
tive boyers. Write at_once for 
Drice and epecialoffer. Buy direct 
from factory. 


Empire Tank Heater Co. 
107 4.7th St., Washington, la. 


WANTED 


A Livestock Man 


In each community to establish and 
supervise advanced feeding meth- 
ods recommended by Agricultural 
Statiogns. Must 



























know livestock; no 

other experience G @] oO ad 
necessary. We give 

individual instruec- 

tion and training Pa 
gratis. Appoint- y 


ments at good pay 

for part or all time now being made. 
Write, stating age, experience, 
present occupation and’ references. 
This may be a position of great im- 
portance to you. Write TODAY! 


Murphy Products Co. 


Dept. 170 Burlington, Wisconsin 


You have the hides. COWNI 

old reliabie tanner, will convert a F R 3 3 
into beautiful fur coats, fur robes or har- 

ness leather for you. Save for yourself the SAMPLES 


many profits made out your hides. 
Write today for free sampies and catalog.§ 


COWNIE Gourany 
Molnes, lowa 


S3 Market Si. Des 
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down to the barn and go to bed. Mort 
can stay with me if he wants to. Go 
on, now, you can’t do us a bit of good 
here.” 

“Get to bed and get some rest,” advised 
Mort. ‘You ain’t in no shape to be ca- 
rousing around at nights.” 

Thus urged, Terry went. 
from the wound, | day’s ewents had af 
but worn him out. He took the worn out 
horses to the barn, stabled and fed them 


_and then went to bed. 


When he arose at daybreak he heard 
the wind whining around the house. He 
looked out on the dullest, grayest, most 
forbidding, sky in the world, with an occa- 
sional snowflake drifting warningly before 
the wind. 

He hurried into the kitchen where his 
mother was getting breakfast. 

“Mother,” he said, “I expect you’d bet- 
ter get Doug’s and Mort’s breakfast ready 


and let me take it up to them. Doug 
won’t stop to eat now. He’s—what in the 
dickens!” he ejaculated, as two strong, 


warm hands were suddenly clasped about 
his eyes. 

“Let him loose, Mary,” said Mrs. Muir, 
laughing. “He’s never’ recovered his 
strength, you know.” 

“You littkh minx!” exclaimed Terry, 
laughing himself. “When did you get 
back? 1 thought you was going to stay 
all winter.” 

“Last night,’ said Mary. 
wasn't like I thought it’d be. 
stay.” 

‘“‘Maybe you'd like to take the breakfast 
up,” said Terry, grinning widely. 


‘Perry, it 
I cogldn’t 


“No, sir,” said Mary. “There’s too 
much to do here. All these hungry men to 
feed. You take it. We've got it all 


ready.” 

The ald Wild Cat was still charging val- 
iantly across the field when Terry came 
into view. By the time he arrived there, 
Doug. had driven it over to the creek to 
take on water. He sniffed at the packge 
Terry bore. 

“Hey, Mort;” he shouted at the nodding 
Ramsdale, ‘look what’s come. Wake up, 
you old deadhead.” 

Mort woke up. Both he and Doug did 
ample justice to that breakfast. The 
shockers were in the field and hurling 
bundles into piles before they had fin- 
ished it. They made sport of the work. 

“How long will they last?” inquired 
Terry, dubiously. 

“Till the last bundle is piled up,” de- 
clared Doug. “I know them boys. They'll 
be caught up and whooping for more grain 
before noon.” 

“Before noon,” predicted Mort, direly, 
“we'll be two feet under snow here.” 


“Tf it will give us today,’’’ said Doug, 
“we can finish, with no bad luck. You'd 
better get the team out, Mort.” 

Mort departed, walking groggily. Terry 


climbed up on the engine. Doug seemed 
unusually morose. 
“Terry,” he said, 
soon as this job is done. 
‘Where to,” asked Terry, with a light- 
ness that was entirely assumed. 
“T-o-way!"’ said Doug. 
Terry grinned in the crook of his arm. 
“Won't do you a bit of good,"’ he said, 
enjoying the look that came on Doug’s 
face. 


“Tm pulling out as 


” 


“T’ll make her listen to reason,” said 
Doug earnestly. ‘“T’ll give up the riding 
business. TIT got my belly full. I've got 


enough to build that house. T’ll make her 
listen to reason.” 
“Won't do you a bit of good,” 
peated Terry, ‘‘to go back there.”’ 
“Terry,” said Doug, looking at him fix- 


re- 


edly, ‘‘do you really think Mary is done 
with me?” 
“TI didn’t say that,’’ replied Terry, de- 


it would be good for Doug to 
suffer a little. He had made them all 
suffer a plenty! “I didn’t say exactly 
that. I said I was satisfied it wouldn't 
do you any good to go back to Iowa after 
her.” 

Doug stared over the engine with un- 
focused eyes, lifted a long leg deliberately 
and set a heavy foot on the cab floor. 

*Well,’’ he said heavily, “guess I'd bet- 
ter keep this old hooker a rolling. Snow's 
a coming.” 

Snow came on slowly that day, with the 
deliberate precision that spells fixity of 
purpose. It thickened steadily. By noon 
it was falling fast enough to obscure the 
vision somewhat, and by four o'clock it 
Was a smother. Mort gave up first and 
headed for the barn, then the shockers, 
who had been hard on the heels of the 
binders, departed, limping and weary. 
Doug stuck to the last before he turned 
the Wild Cat homeward and let her 
pound. Only the fact that the grain was 
too heavy to elevate kept him from fin- 
ishing the last acré or so that remained 
in the field. 

As he rolled homeward, cattle were 
drifting down from the slopes everywhere, 
bawling melodiously, glad to come back 
to the home ranch. Even above the ex- 
haust of the engine he could hear the 
roar of the storm up in the ypiines. Be- 
flow he could make out the blur of the 
ranch buildings thru the storm and could 
vision the warmth of the kitchen and the 
gleam of the fire on the walls. It was 
growing dusk, even then. 

Thru the storm he made out a figure 
ooming tawards him afoot and guessed it 
was Terry. He stopped the engine and 
opened his mouth to upbraid him for com- 
ing out in the storm and risking catching 
cold. 

“You little wart,” he said, altho affec- 
tionately, ‘“‘what do you mean coming out 


ciding that 


Still weak: 








in this? Get up here where it’s warm and 
button that coat tighter.” 

He reachei dawn and caught the person 
by the arm and lifted. 

“Why Terry!” he said, ‘‘you don’t welgh 
nothing! Sure fell off a lot.” 

Mary threw bark the great collar of 
Ttérry’s sheepskin and laughed at him. 
Doug stiffened electrically. 

“Thought it was about time somebody 
came up after yous” she said, enjoying his 
amazement. 

Doug did not hold that poise long. He 
recovered his faculties with astonishing 
completeness, He didn’t bother to ask 
how she happened to be right there before 
him when she was supposed to be in Iowa, 
It was enough that she was there. 

‘Now,’ he gaid, after a little while, grin- 
ning the widest grin he’d ever grinned in 
his life, ‘‘everything is complete but the 
biscuits.” 

She laughed at that. 

“They’re complete, too,” she said. 
got some I’ve 
two months.” 

“Godd!"" said Doug, starting the en- 
gine, then just before they passed thru 
the gate opening into the homestead, he 
pointed out a level expanse of ground 
partly enclosed by aspen. 

“There,” he said, ‘‘snow or no snow, is 
where a house is going up before many 
more days.” 

Mary snuggled a little closer to him. 

“Who's stopping you?’ she wanted to 
know. 


“T’'ve 


(The End) 





AMERICA AND ENGLAND TO EX. 
CHANGE RADIO PROGRAMS 
Conferences have just been held between 
engineers of the Nationa) Broadgasting 
Company and the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, looking toward the establish- 
ment of -internatiqgnal broadcasting and 
the exchange of programs between these 
two great broadcasting organizations thru 
the use, of short wave transmitting and 

receiving equipment. 

International short wave broadcasting 
and reception already is a fact; but 
its interoceanic use for program re-broad- 
casting on the ordinary wave lengths still 
has much to be done. For one thing, the 
tone quality must be extremely high to 
avoid difficulties in understanding a for- 
eign language or even the same language 


spoken with a different accent. Also in- 
ternational broadcasting of important 
events must take place accurately on 


schedule. 

When one gets into this question, he is 
really amazed at the possibilities unfold- 
ed. The inauguration of a new president 
or king, and his address, can be given to 
the whale world. A discussion on world 
peace in the League of Nations council 
can be broadcast by short waves and thus 
be heard around the world. Thus, within 
the next few years we will be up against 
the need of a language all civilized nations 
can understand. France hopes, of course, 
that it will be her tongue, far many years 
a common language of diplomacy and 
trade. Of late years, however, the use of 
English in diplomatic and trade channels 


has grown by leaps and bounds, and it 
seems most likely the tongue to be used 


in international broadcasting. 





PAINT RETARDS WEATHERING 

Paint not preserve wood in the 
more technical meaning, since it has little 
poisonous or toxie effect on rot and other 
organisms, and if these organisms have 
found a foothold, painting wilt not pre 
vent their development only so far as it 
shuts aff the moisture required for their 
growth. 

On the other hand, painting not only 
adds materially to the appearance of the 
surface, but is the best means known for 
protecting exposed wood from the deteri- 
oration known as weathering. Weather- 
ing is caused by the shrinkage of the sur- 


Goes 


| face layers of wood fibers with rapid: mois- 


ture changes, Two soft-wood boards, one 
unpainted and one painted with three 
coats of ordinary house paint, avere ex- 
posed to the weather for one year at the 
United States Forest Products Laboratofty, 
Madison, Wis. At the end of the year 
the edge grain of the unpainted board was 
already considerably ‘‘wash-boarded” be- 
cause of the permanent “set,” resulting 
from differences in the swelling and the 
shrinkage of spring wood and summer 
wood. The only irregularities on the sur- 
face of the painted board at the end of 
the year were the marks of the brush: 





SQME POSTS ARIE LONG LIVED 

Fourteen years of trial at the Missouri 
College of Agriculture show that white 
cedar, catalpa, osage orange and black 
locust make the most durable fence posts, 
while willow, red-bud, Kentucky coffee 
bean, birch, basswood, cottonwood, syca- 
more, sugar maple and persimmon make 
the least durable ones. 

Treatmemt with carbolhneum or coats of 
hot creosote greatly increased the life of 
black walnut, willow, hickory, ironwood, 
elm and ash varieties, while many other 
woods were not preserved to amy extent 
by this treatment. Charring the posts or 
setting them in gravel does not appear to 
have any Value as a post treatment. 





THE LIKENESS 


She: ‘You remind me of the sea.” 
He: ‘Wild, romantic, restless——” 
She: “No, you just make me sick.” 


been saving for you over: 
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“Experience 
is a dear 
teacher” 


From way out 
at Jay Em, 
Wyo., S. M. 
Foote writes: 
“I could have 4 
borrowed money at 10% interest and still 
be ahead if I had fenced when I started.”’ 

A $250 team of mares and five horses frozen 
to death in a blizzard — his only cow gorged 
to death in a cane field —a valuable Holstein 
bull altered by ranchers— jennets_ bred to 
a neighbor’s scrub stallion—two Holstein 
heifers strayed away —200 chickens killed by 
coyotes —10 acres of cane mowed clean by 
range cattle — these are a few of Mr. Foote’s 
losses before he fenced. 


RED BRAND FENCE 
**Galvanneated’”’ Copper Bearing 


will not only save losses like this for you but 
make enough extra profit to pay for itself, 
over and over again, in the many years of 
service it will give. 

RED BRAND can’t a but last for many 
years. Copper in the steel keeps long life in; 
extra heavy ‘‘Galvannealed’’ coating of zinc 
keeps rust out; picket-like stay wires, wavy 
line wires, can’t-slip knots, help keep it 
straight, trim, hog-tight and bull-proof. 

What hes been yourexperience with or with- 
out good fence? Wewill pay $5 or more foreach 
letter that we use. Write for details, catalog 
and 3 interesting booklets that tell how others 
have made more money with hog-tight fences. 


YSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO 
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on Industrial Street - Peoria, Illinois 
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FEED AT LOWEST COST 
CONE-SHAPE BURRS— Easiest Running 
EXTRA SOLIDLY BUILT — Longest Life 
BOWSHER “‘Combination” or Vertical--A Power- 
ful Grinder Capable of a Wide Range of Work--from 
Cracking Corn for Chickens to Grinding Oats for Hogs. 

Rapidly reduces toany degree of fineness Corn in 
Husk, Ear Corn, Head Kafir, All Small Grains. Have 
Healthy Stock, Larger Profits. Write for Circulars. 
The N.G. BOWSHER Co.,South Bend, Ind. 























advanced circuit. ! 
steel chassis totally shielded. 
Balanced parts of best quality. 
Marvelous power and selectivity. Gets 
the lon; ee stations as clear asa bell. 
One dial single control. An unsurpassed value— 
ust one of our many mighty bargains. 
FREE Log and Call Book 
and anew Catalog—just off the press. Full of 
Radio Bargain 





s. Send for your free copy now! 


American Auto & Radio Mfg. Co. 
HARRY SCHWARTZBERG, Pres. 
Dept. 642 American Radia Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sampie 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


349 W. Madison, Chieago, Illinois 
Plant: Buffalo, Iowa 


THE BULLER ALL-STEEL SAW FRAME 


We have the best ffames built 
for front end of leading tractors. 
Also four stationary sizes. Our 
ROLLER TABLE makes them 
so easily operated farmers say 
it’s a pleasure to saw with a 
BULLER. Special discount 
allowed where we have no dealer. 
Low prices on Atkins Saw blades. 
Catalog free. 

BULLER COUPLER COMPANY, Dept. O, Hillsboro, Kansas 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints ana Rooting 
Factory to You. We Pay the Freight. ‘1 saved $22.40 

says 0. E. Walrod. uron County, Mich. 
Don’t delay, write today for FREE Catalog. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Box 296 Muncie, Ind. 
ih 






















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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QAEAT 
HOG WATER 
this Safe, Sure 











Hogs gain weight in the 
colde st weather when you 
supply properly warmed drink. 
ing water. Avoid danger of fire, save 
fuel costs, and do away with all the 
work of tending a lamp or heater by instal™ 
ing a Dempster Self-Heating Hog Waterer- 
Simply place the drinking bowl where hogs 
can reach it and cover the pipes and tank 
with manure. Works pertectly when it’s 30 
below zero. Easy to install; costs nothing to 
run. See one at your dealer’ 8 today. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
731 So. 6th St. Beatrice, Nebr. 


DEMPSTER 


SELF-HEATING 


HOG WATERER 











Own 
Harness, 23 Styles, $18.50, 
$34.90 and up to $61.85. 5 Styles 
with anti-rust hardware. Save $10.00 
Known. 


This 195 We Make All Our 


ge 


to $20.00 on a set of Harness. Nationally 
$5 Years harness making experience. 
COLLARS $2.50 *% Fol! etck tnther an 
dad Money-Back Guarantee on —— ke ym m 
SAVE MONEY .. eecen chee 
paints, ete.” &Tube Licensed Radio—$30.95. 


dreds i val 
FREE 304 name today. It's Free—Postpaid. 


THE U. S. FARM SALES CO., Dept. M1152 SALINA, KANS, 








Farmer Agents Wanted 


Sell the complete and favor- 
ably known line of ‘Pride of 
the Farm”’ Automatic Cattle, 
Hog, Sheep and Poultry 
Waterers. There is still 
some territory available. 
Write for liberal agents’ 
proposition. 
HAWKEYE STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 














EAR 

TAGS 

With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 

Ieck. They are wuperior to others. Coat 

Be more. Attached-in one operation. 
y are guaran e 
DISTRIBUTED B 


BREEDERS. SUPPLY co. 
































FINE ART 


CALENDAR 


Appreciative of the enthusiasm with 
which the farmers of America have 
received my No-Buckle Harness, 
thereby creating a growing demand 
which has again compelled me to 
enlarge my factory, I wish to give 
every farmer in America a_fine 
calendar. It is a beautiful work of 
art in three colors, the creation of one 
of the best American artists. 
This fine calendar sent free upon 
receipt of the coupon below. If you 
desire my big harness catalogue, 
check it also. Wishing you a 
Prosperous 1928. 6-28 
Sincerely, James M. Walsh Co, 











James M. Walsh Co, 

fi Milwaukee," Wis. i 
! O Fine Art Calendar 4 
0 Walsh Harness Catalogue | 

} Name a 
fiz al r 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Shucks! Corn huskers cer- 
tainly had a good time last week. 
So did your uncle. Now for reg- 
ular work.” 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 

















Contest closes November 22, so send 
your posteards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 





BETTER THAN EXPECTED 

A certaim young Woman about to be 
married decided to test her youthful 
sweetheart, and with this object in view 
called on a girl friend. 

*{ want you to go for a walk with Wal- 
lace,” she confided, ‘‘and at a suitable 
moment ask him for a kiss.” 

Her friend blushed, but consented. 

The following day the bride-to-be called 
around to see what had happened. 

‘Did you ask Wallace to kiss you, 
dear?” she asked. 

“T didn’t get a chance,” 
upsetting reply. ‘You see, 
before I’d thought of it.’”’ 


was the rather 
he asked me 





THE INVITATION 


Andrew Soutar, the English novelist, 
was praising the modern American girl. 

“She is as piquant as she looks,”’ he 
said. “At Atlantic City a modern girl 
from the west was sitting out at a dance 
with a young man behind a clump of 
palms. She said to him as he puffed at 
his cigarette: 

“‘T love your cigarette holder*’ 

“ ‘But,’ said he, ‘I never use one.’ 

“Then the girl said softly: 

“ ‘Don’t be so dense!’ ”’ 





ORDER 
Mr. Wampus was sitting quietly in the 
pharmacy, attending the lyceum. There 


arrived his little girl with this message 

“Mother says for you to come home this 
minute.” 

“And what if- I don’t come home this 
minute?” 

“She says she will come after you with 
a sash-weight.” 

He went. 


POST-MORTEM VISIT 
Dear Old Soul (visiting her very sick 
brother): “I’ve had a very nice letter 
from Emily. She says she’s so sorry she 
ain’t able to come and see you, but she 
hopes to be able to come to the funeral.” 


AN UNWILLING PUPIL 
‘What is all that racket about out 
there in your barn?’ asked a neighbor. 
“Ma’s trying to set a hen,” replied a 
small boy who was swinging on the gate, 
“and you know pa’s county agent, and 
he’s tryin’ to tell her how.” 








OLD STUFF 
Her ‘“‘Would you mind telling me your 
age?” 
Ihe (ingenuously): “Not at all; I'm 
eighteen.” 
e: “Times what?” 


BACK TO NATURE 
It was a seaside boarding. house, not ex- 
actly modern. 
"Can I get a private bath?’ asked a 
uew arrival. 


“If you are an early riser,” answered 





/tne cierk. “You won’t find anybody in 
the ocean before seven.” 

Doctor: “Your husband must have 
absotute , quiet. Here is a, sleeping 
draught.’ 

Wife: ‘‘When shall I give it to him?” 


Doctor: ‘You don’t give it to him—you 
take it yourself.” 
















Will not injure human beings, 
livestock, dogs, cats, poultry, 
yet is deadly to rats and mice every time. 


Poisons are too dangerous 


K-R-O does not contain arsenic, phosphorus, 
barium carbonate or any deadly poison. 
Made of powdered squill as recommended 
by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture in their 
latest bulletin on “Rat Control.” 


Kill Rats= 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that is 
Absolutely Safe to use Anywhere! 









“Never saw anything work like it did. We 
are grdering from our Wholesaler in our 
next order. It is not necessary to say that 
we are pushing K-R-O."" Huey's Pharmacy, 
Sardinia, Ohio. 


75c¢ at your druggist; large size (four times 
as much) $2.00. Sent postpaid direct from 
us if dealer cannot supply you. SOLD ON 
MONEY-BACK GUARANT The 
K-R-O Company, SpringGeid, Ohi@e 
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KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
















Be ready for the 
esrly trapping! 


at 
_ your furs! 







ent: with Game La 
— ALL FREE! 
Write Sana today for aon 


BIGGS Wants /iicas-—— BIGGS 
high prices and Bises Your FURS 
Traps, Baits; and Sr cRaagaing for Send today for 


Fur Price Lists and Big N 
Also brings you a fae ao Shipping Catalog 


3947 Biggs Bidg. «.. 
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Keep Posted on 
the Fur Market 


Make MoreMoney 


It will mean many more dollars 
to you if you market your furs cor- 
rectly. And you can if you ship to 
this old established house which 
for over half a century has paid 
the highest prices and given the best 
grades, It doesn’t pay you to sell furs 
locally. We have access to the world’s 
greatest markets which assures top prices 
for you and we can give you the middle- 
man’s profit also. 

Let us send you FREE up-to-the-minute 
reports and price 5 agony on furs from 
your section, We let you know what is 
going on in the fur market. Write us 
immediately if you wish this free service. 
Every trapper should have it. Dealing 
with Silberman means that you keep posted 
and make more money. Write today. 


Ss. S1LBERMAN 


The Old Reliable House 
60 Years in the Fur Trade 


11 Silberman Bidg., Chicago 





Please refer to this paper whenwriting. 








NAMES 


You meet Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Walters in a gathering. Their names 
are to you but two of many you 
hear. 


A few days later you meet Mr. 
Howard again. And again, He be- 
comes a friend, perhaps an intimate 
in your social as well as business 
life. 


Mr. Howard’s name grows to mean 
a lot to you. Mr. Walters is rarely 
seen again and soon forgotten. 


In this publication are other 
names—names of advertised prod- 
ucts. Time and again you see them. 
They are like old friends—to be 
trusted. Their names mean econ- 
omy, full value and integrity. 


The unadvertised products—per- 
haps you see one in a store—or in a 
friend’s home. Soon the name is 
forgotten—a stranger about whom 
you know little. 


Fill your medicine closet, your 
pantry, your wardrobe, with prod- 
ucts whose names are guarantees 
of their integrity—advertised prod- 
ucts. Like intimate friends—vou 
know what they are and will do. 


Read the advertisements to know 
the names that are worth knowing in 
the market place 











< MAIL COUPON TODAY 
NORTHWESTERN Hive & Fur. Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SendFreeCatalog, PriceList, Game Law@ 




















ORTH WESTERN 


HIDE’ FURINc 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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DAVENPORT, IOWA 


, Youare proud to tell friends 
that you stay at the “Black 
Hawk” when in Devetorrts 
: It’s economical, too rooms 
=— 350 baths. anes 2. 50 up. 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 









ute down 





RATE 8c PER WORD 


THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
Dart of th: 


e charge for of twenty words. 
oAdvertie sag exiition stop orders and changes in reach 
i) ol 
this office not later than Thursday, eight bef. wy be j - 
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Sell what you wish through these columns 








SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





MISSISSIPPI 








No. Words | 




















No. Insertions 
4 

20 $3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
21 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
22 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
23 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
24 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
26 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
27 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
28 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
29 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
30 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 


type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 
WE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 

direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, Il. Write for prices 
and tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
—a ED Hunting Hounds. Dog sup- 
plies and medicine. Hunting, camping, 
fishing supplies, guns, collars, horns. Cat- 
alog. Kashaskennels, S. W. 111, Herrick, 
IHinois. 
NEWFOUNDLAND puppies for sale, $10; 
grown female Police, very cross, price 
$10; Police puppies, $10. Perkins Kennels, 
Scranton, Iowa, 
FOR SALE—Male white Collie pups, eli- 
gible for registration; five and seven 
dollars; mother fine cattle dog. Everett 
Sale, Afton, lowa. 
PHEDIGREED Police puppies, two months 
old; good stock and watch dogs; males 
$12, females $10. E. F. Harris, Nemaha, 
low: * 
GERMAN Police, farm raised, 
pedigreed puppies, related to Strong- 
heart. A pal and a real protector. Prices 
reasonable. H. KE. Taylor, Dallas Center, 
lowa. 
FOX Terriers, ready for 
and Collie cross pups 
two full grown female Police 
Ackerman, Allis son, Iowa. 
































all gray, 





Police 
ship; 
John 


ratting; 
ready to 
dogs. 

















MALE Scotch Collie~ pups, three months 
old, tan and white; parents good heel- 
ers; price, $5. Dick Lindaman, Austin- 
Ville, Route No. 1. 
COLLIE pups; real beauties; smart, will- 
ing workers from gritty heelers. Also 
two bred females. Prices right. H. W. 
Felten, Mz iquoketi L, lowa. 
YEA ROING Shepherd female, excellent 
entt dog, guaranteed, $15: Shepherd 
pups, mates $8, females $5. Bloemendaal 
Kennels, Alton, Iowa. 
CALIFORNIA 
IN THE Sar Joaquin Valley of California 
general farming is a paying business, 


towns and 
dairying, 
income. 


— millions of people in 
citie Alfalfa combined with 
hogs and poultry, yields a good 














SOUTHBRN Farms for Sale—One hour’s 
drive out of Memphis, on the Bankhead 





highway, the great Florida-Northwest 
automobile route, $45 per acre. One farm 
of 900 acres and one of 290. 30th nicely 
suited for dairying and general stock 
raising. Soil rolling upland and alluvial 
creek bottom. Drainage channel recently 
put thru bottom lands. About 350 acres 
of this alluvial land on one farm and 100 
on other. There is no better cotton land 
ir Mississippi than these two bottom 
plots. Ample firwood for all needs and 
some commercial timber on each place. 
Water supply good. Good school advan- 
tages. Alsqa °5 acres just outside city 
limits of Memphis, $190 per acre. This 
place nicely suited for poultry raising. 
Write to Albert Myers, Byhalia, Miss. 

MR. STOCK MAN: If you are interested 


in mild winters and pleasant summers, 
where cattle range the year around and 
where you can buy cattle and farms, just 
ready to pass from quarantine, before the 
prices go up, see A. C. Nickel, Centerville, 
Mississippi. 





WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. y 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
THERE is wealth for the truck farmer in 
the rich Super-Soil of southeast Mis- 
souri and northeast Arkansas. The won- 
derful fertility of the soil, early growing 
season and nearness of the great markets 
of St. Louis and Memphis make water- 
melons, cantaloupes, radishes, spinach, 
asparagus and potatoes bring top prices 
on an early market. Soil that is without 
equal in depth and fertility, mild winters, 
abundant rainfall, excellent schools, hard 
surfaced roads and prosperous growing 
communities, provide most pleasant liv- 
ing conditions. Write for facts. Frisco 
Railway, 865 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. Rent or secure a 
permanent home where livestock and di- 
versified crops insure success. idaho, 
Washington and Oregon offer additional 
advantages in fruit growing, dairying and 
poultry raising, with mild climate and 
attractive surroundings. Low homeseek- 
ers’ excursion rates. Write for free Zone 
of Plenty book or detailed information on 
any state. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
DAIRY Farms—“Davidson Plan”; 160 
acres or more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 39 good Holstein 
cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free liter- 
ature; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Farmer classified ads put 


Wallaces’ 
you in touch with a market for farm 


land that can be reached in no other way. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 


silt loam; 















































A small one-family farm, with little hired | IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
labor, insures success. You can work out- stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
The Santa #e Railway has no one to sell, Whitewater, Wis. 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated Baenter se | SS) ee 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
farm paper—‘“‘The Earth’—free for six and heifers, in carload lots or less, at 
months. C. lL. Seagraves, General Colo- | reasonable rices; T. B. tested. Floyd A. 
nization Agent, es Fe Railway, 910 Miller, Dodge Center, Minn. 
‘ gr « oO. 
Railway Exch: ne oa HEREFORD STEERS 
A) : J—Sever: -arlos i - 
GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; i Ag tani gyn gage lh —— 
y prices i vailable. Write Cham- 5 “ aa . or | 
low prices still avail: marked and dehorned; also several loads 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. of wéaned steer or heifer calves. Address, 
IOWA N. J. Bell Estate, Calhoun, Ala. 
IN ORDER to close, the administration of STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
the George B. Liggett estate, the 400- - ane ~ = 
acre farm lying three miles southeast of | STOCKPRS and Feeders—Calves, year- 
Fremont county, Iowa, belonging lings and twos; Hereford steers and 


Sidney, 
to said estate, will be sold at public auc- 
tion, on the premises, at_10 0 a. a. m., 
November 25, 1927. For par- 


heifers; beef type; good grass flesh; each 
bunch even in size, weighing from 450 to 
900; some T. B. tested; sell choice of any 

















na egy Eo WwW. E. Babb, * Executor, bunch. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Iowa. 

Bluff City, Kan. CHESTER WHITES 
MISSOURI ‘CHESTER White spring and ~ boars, 

33 3S valley stock and dairy farm, sired by Big_ Rival, son o Giant's 

a em mw cattle, 75. poultry, 10 hogs, | Rival, a National grand champion. W. J. 

complete equipment; four miles all ad- Kilpatrick, Randolph, Towa. 

vantages, easy drive to city; 140 acres HAMPSHIRES 

tiliable, productive soil, spring watered a 

pasture, wood, timber, fruit; attractive | CHOICE boars, well eo from large, 

home, big barn, other buildings; all goes vigorous litters; popular bloodlines; im- 


$6,009, half cash; section of most rapid 
development in dairy and stock farming; 
see photo, complete description, free bul- 
letin. United Farm Agency, 828-WF, New 
York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
GOOD 166-acre bottom farm for sale, with 
moderate improvements; price, $85 per 
acre. D. Roy Way, Decatur, Neb. 
Wailaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 











land that can be reached in no other way. 


mune, Write for complete ee 
Orben Schoff, Lost Nation, Iowa 


POLAND CHINAS 

















Free 
Magazine; 
opportuni- 
firms; no ob- 
Desk B-267, 


SEND name, address on postcard. 

introduc tory copy Salesology 
contains 1,000 money-making 
ties offered by big, reliable 
ligation. Salesology Magazine, 














500 No. Dearborn, Chicago. 
HAY 
FOR SALE—Black Hills alfalfa hay of 
dairy quality, in carload lots. Alfred 
Swallow, Box Elder, s. D. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale. Carlots. Our 


prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 
HONEY 
FOR SALE—Extracted clover 
60-lb. cans; new crop; one can, 
cans, $11.50, f. 0. b. here. Wm. 
Wayne, Neb. 








honey in 
$6; two 
Oliver, 





MATTRESSES 

MATTRESSES made any size. Factory 

prices. Your dollars saved and better 
quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bed- 
ding Company, Peoria, Ill. 

ROCK PHOSPHATE 

POOR clover and alfalfa stands often point 

to a phosphorus deficiency. Hay yield 
can usually be doubled by application of 
Four-Leaf Powdered toek ~=©696Phosphate, 
which is the economic source of phospho- 
rus. Write for more information. Thom- 
son Phosphate Co., 1025 Home Insurance 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


LEGHORNS 


WHITE Leghorn Barron strain yearling 
hens, pullets and cockerels, from record 


























laying flock; hens and pullets, $10 per 
dozen; cockerels, $1 each, six for $5. Mrs. 
M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 





SIXTY Tancred pullets, five months old; 
from pedigreed stock with records of 
over 200 eggs; $1.50 each. Russell Vif- 
quain, Ames, Towa. 
MINORCAS 
S. C. WHITE Minorca pullets; good qual- 
ity; early June hatched; $15 per dozen. 
Mrs. Hugh Lesan, Kellerton, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

DARK Barred Rock cockerels; Holter- 

man's Aristocrats; flock, Iowa certified; 
diarrhea tested; trap-nested six years; 
records to 277; won sweepstakes over all 
heavy breeds at Iowa State Fair, produc- 
tion class; $5 up. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 
Gowrie, Iowa, 
MALTESE strain Barred Rocks; high egg 

















production and exhibition bred: large, 
thrifty cockerels; light and dark; also 
dark hens. Mrs. W. B. Popham, Route 5, 


Chillicothe, Mo. 
THOMPSON'S Imperial 

dark Barred Rock cockerels, 
hatched, $2.50 each; pullets, $2. 
tin Thompson, Kanawha, Towa. 


DUCKS AND GEESE 
Pekin ducks, $1.75; drakes, $2; 
oulouse geese, $3, $3.50; trios 
.M. EW ilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
EXTRA—Special discount now in effect 
on early booked orders for Peters-Certi- 
fied chicks for delivery any time after 
January 15—early or later in hatching 
season. Sent with exceptional guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks—the real 
test of vitality. There's no profit in dead 
chicks. More chicks raised to maturity 
mean more profit. This is fifth season of 
our successful guarantee to live on 
Peters Certified chicks. Early booked or- 
ders assure delivery when wanted. All 
popular breeds perfected in egg-laying 
and health. We supply chicks only from 
our own Peters-Certified flocks having 
high egg-production records... Write for 
catalog containing facts on these unusual 
chicks—their breeding, hatching, selection 
—reports from customers, etc. Special 
discount on early bodked orders for short 
time only. Peters-Certified Poultry Breed- 
ers Assn. Just address Peters-Poultry 
Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 
QUALITY pullets and cockerels; 





Ringlet strain, 
large March 


__ Mar- 








ba a: ing 











healthy 


stock; Leghorns, Anconas, Wvyandottes, 
Rocks, Orpingtons, Reds and White Mi- 
norcas. Write us for fall prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. T. Miller Poultry 


Yard. Hampton, Iowa. 

THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 

catalog and instructive poultry book and 

low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 

Greentop, Missouri. 

REGAL Dorcas White Wyandotte and 
White Orpington cockerels; exhibition 

matings; March hatched; $3 if taken now. 

Oscar Anderson, Garrison, Iowa. 














POLAND CHINA boars, $35; weight, 200 

to 250. Armistice and Pathfinder breed- 
ing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ed Grace, 
Bernard, Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

R SALE—Shorthorn bulls, ‘by Gainford 

Supreme. Also Mammoth Pekin ducks; 
drakes, $3; hens, $2.50. Morton Cross, 
Robertson, Iowa. 











THAT’S EASY 


“Tommy, how many wars was Spain 
engaged in during the seventeenth cen- 
tury?” 

“Seven, sir.” 

“Seven! Enumerate them.” 


“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven.” 








————___ 


SLEEPY-TIME)} 
STORIES 


From @e book “O14 eer ‘West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
Consetgns 1912 by Lanes Brown & Co, 























Old Mrs. Possum’s Big Pocke 


The little meadow and forest people ap 
being introduced one by one to Mrs. Po. 
sum, at Peter Rabbit’s surprise party, q 
her arrival in the Green Forest. Jimny 
Skunk presents her with a large, fres 
goose egg and politely inquires where he 
children are. 


Old Mrs. Possum’s smile broadened int 
a grin just like Unc’ Billy’s, and her shan 
little eyes twinkled. 

“My family is in my pocket, suh,” saij 
she. 

When Mrs. 


Possum said this, no om 


knew what to do or what to say. Wh 
ever heard of carrying a family in, 
pocket? Old Mother West Wind carrie 


her family of Merry Little Breezes jn , 
big bag, but a big bag and a pocket ar 
very different things. 

Peter Rabit looked at Jumper the 
Hare, and Jumper the Hare looked 4 
Johnny Chuck, and Johnny Chuck looked 
at Jimmy Skunk, and Jimmy Skunk 
looked at Billy Mink and Billy Mink 


| looked at Jerry Muskrat, and Jerry Musk. 


rat looked at Little Joe Otter, and Litt 
Joe Otter looked at Happy Jack Squirre, 
and Happy Jack Squirrel looked at Danny 
Meadow Mouse, and Danny Meadow 
Mouse looked at old Mr. Toad, and old 
Mr. Toad looked at Grandfather Frog, 
and Grandfather Frog looked at Prickly 
‘Porky, and no one said a word. Uhe 
Billy Possum winked at old Mrs. Possum 
and both of them grinned. 

Finally Peter Rabbit, whose curiosity 
just always must be satisfied, found his 
tongue. 

“Did—did—tI understand you to say that 
you have brought your family in you 
pocket?” he asked hesitatingly. 

“Yo’ certainly did, Brer Rabbit,” 
plied old Mrs. Possum. 

Every one looked at every one else, 
more puzzled than before. Finally Prickly 
Porky cleared his throat. ‘“‘Have—have 
you got your pocket with you?” 

It was such a foolish question that ev 
erybody laughed. Unc’ Billy laughed haré- 
er than anyone else, unless it was old 
Mrs. Possum herself. 

“Of course Ah brought mah_ pocket 
with me,” said she. ‘Would yo’ alls like 
to see mah family?” , 

“If you please,” said Jimmy Skunk, 
who never forgets to be polite. 

Old Mrs. Possum climbed up on a stump 
where all could see her. My, how they 
did crowd around? Then very slowly she 
opened the big pocket in her gown and 
began to call one name after another. As 
she called, out of that big pocket popped 
one herd after another, until there were 
eight little heads sticking out of fhat 
big pocket, and every little head was the 
exact image of Unc’ Billy Possum’s. 

For a few minutes no one could say 2 
word. It was. so surprising that they all 
rubbed their eyes to make sure that they 
saw aright. Then Peter Rabbit hopped 
up on a log and made a speech. It wasn't 
very much of a speech, but he told old 
Mrs. Possum how he had planned this 
surprise party, and how the surprise was 
really theirs and not hers. He finished by 
suggesting that it was time to eat. Then 
everybody brought out the good things 
which they had prepared, and all begai 
to eat and talk at once. 

Old Mrs. Possum soon made herself at 
home in the Green Forest and kept house 
for Unc’ Billy in his big hollow tree. And 
Unc’ Billy Possum found that with 50 
many mouths to fill, he had to keep 
hunting for something to eat most of the 
time. 

It was about this time that Farmer 
Brown’s boy began to be troubled. Every 
day, when he went to collect the eggs in 
the hen house, he found that someone 
had been before him. The eggs grew 
scarcer and scarcer and scarcer. He knew 
that Jimmy Skunk was not stealing them, 
because he had stopped up the only place 
where Jimmy Skunk could get in. He re 
membered how he had once found Unc 
Billy Possum in the hen house, and he 
suspected that Unc’ Billy was stealing the 
eges now, tho how he got in he did not 
know. 


Tee 


(Concluded next week) 





INTERFERENCE 


Two elderly ladies were taking lunch 
in a restaurant. : 

“This rhubarb seems very stringy, 
complained one. 

“Have you..tried eating it with you 
veil up, madam?” politely inquired the 
waiter. 





ae VERY MUCH SO 

Wife: “Dear, a little bird told me yo" 
were going to buy me a car for my pirth- 
day. ” 

Hubby (broke): “That bird must havé 
been a little cuckoo.” 
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(29) 152% 











(MARKETS 


~~ General Price Outlook 


pRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
jng table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a@ whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 145 per cent of pre-war and 99 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
int of the pre-war base it will be noted 








that lumber and the wages of city labor | 


are above the general price level. Oats, 
eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
jow the general price level. In mo&t cases 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
vance aS much as other products is due 
to overpraduction. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 













































































































FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.71 per cwt. 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Janu- 
ary. January rib sides indicate a price 
of $8.56 for hogs at Chicago next Jan- 
uary. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 


the percentage for the week ending 
October 29, 1927, of the 1022-1926 five- 
year average for the corresponding 


week: Coal and coke 89 per cent, grain 
101 per cent, livestock 91 per cent, lum- 
ber 97 per cent, ore 82 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 106 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
46%4¢e, week before 46%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 25c, week before 26%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts last week 41%c, week before 
40%2c: ducks, last week 24c, week before 
5c; fat hens, last week 2244c, week be- 
fore 22c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 










































































ols ook Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
whe wh ma but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
S&s] Soe | week at $1.014%. These bonds are par at 
See Son | 4% ner cent, and the yleld to 1957 is $4.10 
ofa] osu per cent. 
523] 526 
aw a, 
Pa Bact} As Bees CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Fisher's index number ...... f 145 99 | Cedar Rapids eorn oil cake meal is $44 
CATTLE—At Chicago im ton lots. 
1,3(0-pound fat cattle ...... 188] 148 
1100-pound fat cattle ......] 189/136 The Week’s Markets 
Canners and cutters ........ 175} 131 
Mecders  secacas POE PTE ee 204] 139 CATTLE 
HOGS—At Cliicago ~ 
Heavy HOGS .ececccccaccccecs | 86 | | = 
Light hogs ... ; 126] 78 | _|2 
Sige ss scases apn kates 132} 72 | al &|2 
Sows (rough) ..a-ccccoccs.--p 108} 74 = | % i 
MH — hicago | Elsl|s 
bs aaa r 194] 108 mee AE. 
Lambs a SS EEEE SEEN Med. and heavy wt. beef | l 
WOOL AND HIDES steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) | | 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston! 159! 120 en 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.| 127] 148 Week before .....«... 
Good— 
GRAIN Last week ae 15.50)14.12 
At Chicago— Week before .........(14.00|14.95/ 14.12 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ..... SGaceae, “tee 123 Medium— | | 
Oats, No. 2 white .. = 117 111 Last week .... 0.75/11.88\10.50 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...... e 120 96 Week before 0.75|11.25/10.58 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 113, 89 Common— | 
On lowa Farms— Last week ...ccccceeee| 7-62) 8.38) 7.50 
Ek samuel. a 2 Week before ...... 32] 7.63] 8.12| 7.50 
I. cee iments aseaeaan , 107 116 | Light weight —_ steer 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
MILL-FEEDS Choice and prime— or Pe en 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 153/148 4ASt WEEK ..cceeeeeees/16.50/17.! +62 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 148] 104 Week before ......+.-/16.25/17.00/16.45 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... sg) 128 — — good— - oihes ae 
Shorts, ¢ te! Lh | Ore 8] 119 4ASt WEEK ..cccceccees 2.26 15.25) 12. 
mors, St See SS Week before .........[12.12/12.88|i2.08 
HAY i par agei at . id pm ee 
No. 1 timothy, at Chiéago...| 104 96 Mee a nn ee ee 
No. ¥ alfalfa, at Kansas City.| 109] 91 Butcher eaten | 
H FARM PRODUCTS Heifers— | 
thd = Last week ....see+ees.{12.25/12.88/12.38 
Butter, at Chicago ...ccccoce 139} 98 Week before ......+¢.{12.25/12.88|12.38 
Clover seed, at Toledo ....... 194| 80 Cows— | | 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 62 78 Last week ....ccccesss| 9.12] 9.88] 9.00 
Cotton, at New York ...ccee- 147 156 Week before ......0--| 9.12] 9.50] 9.00 
Bees, at Chicago .....0+scee0- 127 91 Bulls— | 
: Last week ...cccoccoce! 2008) 7-00} 7.00 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Week beforg .........} 7.12] 7.50| 6.92 
100 | Canners and cutters— | | 
85 East week! 2.0... cccces 5.50] 5.48) 5.30 
45 Week before c.ccccccs 5.30} 5.25] 5.12 
83 | Stockers and feeders— | 
EOS WHEE cccccvccesed 10.38)10.75}10.08 
Week before .... 10.25/10.62| 9.95 
Cows and heifers— 
421 RGUS WEG cccscsece : 7.50| 7.38! 7.25 
MAY crseeetteeeeseeeeeeeees| 132] 117 «iS. _. MEEEEEEE EE EIS 
Jats— 
DH immune 2 HOGS 
_ way a aawncea 106 110 | Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Wheat— Bast’ week sos. caaccsus 8.75| 9.50] 9.12 
DecemBe? ccccscecvvesesoes 111 Week before ...... ---| 9.25/10.18] 9.48 
INDY: . wecicwsiwialeeelaesecceveae 109 91 | Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 
Lard— 4 RAGS WEMET. cco cokes 8.92) 9.38] 9.25 
SONUALY .cccacustcsennceues 116 105 Week before ......... 9.50|}10.05| 9.65 
May ccecccccccccccccccccces| LZ] 106 | Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | 
Sides— EAGT WGGls . cascodesss 8.45) 9.05| 8.75 
WORUAEY: cccccunnnmasnaesnsine 114 95 ‘ Week before ......... 8.98 9.48) 9,22 
ight lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS "Tad with .......:-..- | 8.001 8.38) 8.30 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 13 57 Week before ......... 8.38! 8.62] 38.60 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 113 80 | Smooth and rough heavy 
sneer, RENEW WOUN 5546000 85 96 packing sows (250 Ibs. 
‘rude netroleum, at N. York 138 78 up)— 
Lumber— : Leet WEG eso deen ...| 7.62] 8.00] 7.50 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- Week before ....... 7.82| 8.12] 7.75 
MiGtOWE coco acice eee. 163 83 | Pigs (130 lbs. down)— | | 
Yellow Pine (southern) RG WEG a ccarecadues seeee! 8.38) 8.75 
_ _ 1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 161 87 Week before ......... seoeel 7.96| 8.75 
Yellow Pine (southern) Stock pigs— 
1x@ and 2 B (finish) .. 196 88 Last week ......2.+.0+} 9-12}...-.| 8.62 
Po ta | eee ID BEE aI RN 145 95 Week before ...... cool Ssilicncect Saw 
FINANCIAL SHEEP 
Bank clearings, per capita, Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
outside of New York, medium to prime— 
month of October..........-| 225{ 101 Last week ...... eevee {13.38/14.00113.42 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, Week before .........| 13.18/13.92/13.08 
at New York ..ccccosceoces 87 87 | Lambs, culls and common | | 
Industrial stoekKS ....eeeese--| 263} 122 Last week .........0.-{11.12/11.38/10.12 
Railroad StOcKS ...cssceeseee 126 117 Week before .. 10.75111.32! 9.75 
Yearling wethers, mediunr 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on to_prime— al 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are Mg a ED sceveedees ee Hy 
149 per cent af pre-war normal, and on | ee JP snag POLES Sab te wien “las 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- a By aaa ¢e 5.421 aiiall 538 
age railroad workman is now gettin Week me evcconcose **] Bost E75] B32 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as com ee eiore hag . | vate 2. 
with 27 cents in 19f4, or about 236 per | Feeder lambs, medium to 
Cont of ibs Weo-wer normal, cnPast week 13.75|14.18/12.88 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- Week before .........13.75|14.25|12.75 


hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor, 











NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


















































































































































HAY average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal Dias. 
> *HOGS 
+ a| g © gj 
q| 2 8 2% | 
et es 2} $3/ 28 
Mixed clover No. 1— ae =| 35| Se 

EMS WOOK... Teccensc[ucascphhO@IT ne | Oo} mo] 08 

_ Week before ........-Je.+--{11.00/17.50 | September 16 to 22 02) 88} 81 
Timothy, No. 1— } } -_, | September 23 to 2! | 90 81; 81 
Wee Mere trseteenssespconehs apr | September 30 to Oct. 6 86 80) 84 
e e CS ccccccccclecccsiscee so LO October 7 to 138 .. 77 75] 87 
Alfalfa, choice— ‘| Mahew 4 9 ari 
Last week ..ccccceceee|19.50'20.00 | } srs std rH o 3 Bp 107} g3| 36 
Week before ..seee.-.j19.50 20.00 October 28 to Nov 74) Til | =(79 
eee . 1.50/18.25) November 4 to 10 os... 97\ 84) 78 
Week before ..cecccee {18.50\18.20 | + 
Ane. standard— si hp | iCATTLE 
4ASt WEEK ...ccccccee./16.50/16.25 September 16 to 22....... 77, +671 105 
Week before seeeeee es 16.50 16.25 ye mae pe 23 bn ee 76) bY 108 
Alfalfa, No. 2— ae eos September 30 to Oct. 6..} 102 88} 108 
TORE WORE ancasseenees ty oe! October i | eee, See 68 83| Fee 
ee eeeeecees lod 0.40 Getober 24 to 2 ccccccace 85 $2) > 
Oat_straw— Seed October 21 to 27.22.2008: | 90} 85) 118 
Last WHOM accuse eeeceee! 7.50 6.25 9.00 October 28 to Nov. ; ee 87 81; 121 
Week kefore .......--| 7.50) 6.50] 9.00 | November 4 to 10 ...... 79 83| 122 
GRAIN tSHEEP 
> » | September 16 to 22......| 78] 74) 74 
= o September 23 to 29 ...... 68 91 79 
° o & September 30 to Oct. 6 7 85 77 
bo a Q & Getoher 7 (0 39 cccsceses 75| 91, 7 
S e a A October 14 to 20 ...cccoce 90; 90 78 
3 = & 2 October 21 to 37 ......... 82; 95) 75 
6 6 ry fa October 28 to Nov. 3... 63} 84) 77 
Z x x November 4 to 10 ...... 71) 95 81 
‘orn, No, 2Y— 
Last week ....] .86%] .80 83 tLAMBS 
Week before ..]| .84 e . 
Corn, No. 3Y— on ” September 16 to 24 ...... 78 74 97 
Last week 85 719 $214] .80 September 23 to 29 ..... < 68 91 99 
t coce!] 80% 22 8214] . s = = SF 9 
Week before ..| .8234| :75 | :78° | .76% | September 30 to Oct. 6..| 77/ 85) 9 
Corn, No. 4Y— @etober TF 16.39 ccccccece 75 91 93 

4 , 1 7 791 7%, October 14 to 20 ......... 90 90| 102 
Last week ....| .83%4] .78 -791%4| .77% ae = = : 0 
Week before ..| .80%| .74 | .77 | .74% | October 21 to 27 ....,...-) 82) 95) 104 

Oats— | October 28 to Nov. 3.... 3 84| 100 
Last week ....| .51 48 .50¥| 46% November 4 to 10 ...... 71 95| 103 
PR ny before ..| 51 | .47 | .50 | 45% *Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
a : are seven markets 
Last week ....| .81 ey, es : ‘Cattle prices ar ’ 

a ry ‘Cz prices are for fat beef steers. 
oa" before ..] .78%4| .69%4) .70 tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
Last week ....{1.03%¢| .93%4| .92.- | 
Week before ../1.02%4| .91 | .91 CHICAGO HOG PRICES 

Wheat, No. 2 hard } | 
Last week ..../1.26%/1.28 [1.32 |1.17% f | 
Week before ../1.26%4/1.25 1.32 |1.17% 1927) 1926) —— 1924 
phanesste | November 4 .ccc-+--| 9.40|12.45/11.351 9.55 
“a z . November § .ccccces } 9.30/12.40111.25] 9.55 
© <2 a November 7 ..ccoce- 9.45/12.40/11.45] 9.35 
© 5) S r= November & cccccee 1 9.20/12.20/11.30| 9.30 
3 olan aece November 9 ........ | 9.10'12.05!11.35! 9.25 
s/¢|/2¢]s| 8 November 10 ........ | 8.95/11.60/11.25| 9.10 
= eis n = ————- -——__—_. 
si el1S1 416 BINDER FORTY YEARS OLD STILL 
WORKING 
Bran— | 
Last week ..../30. An interesting case of long binder serv- 
wa. before. .|28. ice came to our notice recently thru The 
mt weeleoouct Harvester World. Mr. Fred Wanda, near 








Week before..|2 
Hominy feed— 
Last week..../32.25|.....|.. 
Week before..|32.25|.....|.....|3%00] 
Linseed meal | } | 
(o. p.)— | } | 
Last week....|48.25|...../46.75) | 
Week before..}47.50).....]45.00] | 
Cottonseed meal | | | 
(41 per cent) | | 
Last week..../45.50 
Week before. .|43.50 | 
Tankage— | | 
Last week....|].....|79.00).....|70.00/65.0¢ 
Week before..].....|/70.00)..... 70.00 /65.00 
Gluten— | | 
EASE WGK csccksccchacss aaa niaae 135.70 
Week hefore..|..... ee ae 135.20 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week_ $14.57, week be- 
fore $14.55. Chicago—Last week $12.20, 
week before $12. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT. PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston i 
light native cow hides at Chicago 21%e, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.70, 


and cotton at New York 19.8e. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 72c 
for old, new December 66c, oats 40%c, 


wheat $1.08. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in 
November were 8,675,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 9,537,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 6,983,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the first 
week in November were 60,000 bushels, as 
compared with 68,000 bushels for the 
week before and 95,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the first week in November were 180,000 
bushels, as compared with 211,000 bushels 
for the week before and 10,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the first week in 
November were 9,845,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 9,280,000 pounds for the week 
before and 6,125,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
first week in November were 5,811,000 
pounds, as compared with 6,897,000 pounds 
the week before and 9,125,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 78 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 122 ner 
cent for fat eattle, 8i per cent for sheep 
and 103 pér cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 


. 





Ransomville, N. Y., eighty-three 
years old, owns 2 binder which has cut 
a crop every year since it was purchased 
in 1887. In this 
veteran prior to the 1927 harvest, a new 


now 


overhauling mechanical 


platform and new butter canvases were 
required, and these repairs left the fac- 
tory by parcel post the same day the 
order was received. 

While no figures are given as to the 
total number of acres cut by this old 
binder in its forty years of service, it is 


truly a remarkable record, and apparent- 
ly it is not thru yet. This shows what 
good care and attention will do in pro- 
Ienging the useful life of a farm machine. 
It is also a good repair service record 
when repairs for a forty-year-old machine 
can be gent out on the same day the or- 
der was received. 

We should be glad to have pictures and 
stories of other cases of unusual records 
of farm equipment, either in length of 
service ar amount of work done. Many 
of our readers still do not seem to realize 
that the cheapest machinery operation is 


| secured rt so much by making it last a 


long series of years but by making it do 
as much service as possible each year. — 
I. W. D. 








GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofing 
YWou Can Buy. 
Low in price. Tigh 
in quality. Will last 
thirty years and 
longer. Some of 
our roofing has 
been on thirty 
years and fs al- 
most as good as 
new. We make 
Corg., Standing Seam, 
3V, Stamped Shingles. ete 































STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


610 S. W. Second St. Des Moines, iowa 
Established 1896 bv W. F. Hansen. 





CORN HUSKERS! 4:24 crs 
Make more money. shuck more corn with 


CORN HUSKER’S LIQUID 


Ideal on frosty mornings, saves your grip, does not 
@et slick. Makes mittens wear twice as long. 

Price 50c per bottle delivered. 
Sold on money back guarantee. Prices to deslers 
and specialty men. 
CHARLES PAULSEN, Mfr. Minden, Nebraska 
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. 1OWA Corn is of good quality and the yield is 
Southwestern—Mills County, Nov. 11— fair. Quite a few mechanical. pickers go- 
Every one is putting forth all ‘effort to ing, as the weather is fine for them. Some 
gather the corn, which seems to have | COM being hogged down, and the weather 


quite a lot of moisture yet, and the qual- 
ity generally is very good. Cooler weather 
would be better for putting it in the cribs. 


Fall wheat is going into the winter in 
good condition. No outbreaks of disease 
among hogs to date. Help is very plenti- 
ful.—O. C. Cole. 

Northern—Butler County, Nov. 11—We 
are having cloudy weather, with rain to- 
day Corn husking in full swing; corn is 
averaging from 20 to 40 bushels per acre. 
Not very many cattle being fed this fall 
around here. All other livestock in good 
condition.—Geo, J. Mayer. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Nov. 11 
—Farmers are busy husking corn. Only 
about half a normai year. Some fields 
not making more than 10 bushels per 
acre, while others are of better quality; 
not very good on an average. Weather is 
quite warm; today it was up to 76 at 
daylight. Quite a bit of fall plowing done. 
Many cars of corn, oats and potatoes 


Potatoes sold at $1.10 to $1.25 
failure. 


shipped in. 


“per bushel. Apple crop almost a 
Hogs doing fairly well. Much stealing 
going on. Young chickens, 19 cents for 


four-pounders, hens 17 cents. Farmers are 
advised to look out for corn stalk disease, 
owing to the immature condition of corn 
Stalks John L. Herman. 
Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Nov. 
11- husking and shredding in full 
swing. Corn has dried out pretty well. A 
good many will be out of corn by the first 
of the vear. Most of the plowing is done. 
Stock mostly healthy and in good shape 
for the winter. Not many cattle feed. 
Plenty of hogs.—C, Laydon., 
Central—Hamilton County, Nov. 11— 
Weather has been fine for the last two 
weel but today is blustery. Rained and 


Corn 


on 


snowed a little. Everybody busy husking 
corn, Which they find is not as good as 
they expected. Quite a few feeders have 
been shipped. A good many hogs have 


gone to market. 


Chickens 20 cents, eggs 
38 cents, cream i 


45 cents.—J. W. N. 


Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Nov. 11—Corn husking in full blast; ev- 
ery available person aiding. Very little 
mold or worm-eaten ears; in fact, the 
best quality in years. Good average yield, 
from 40 to 70 bushels per acre. Very few 
feeding cattle as yet. Hogs thrifty and 
very little flu among them. Wether has 
been fine for picking corn. Colder today, 


and the first snow of the season fell--very 
slight. Temperature just freezing. Roads 
good.—Mrs. J. 


Eastern—Delaware County, Nov. 11— 


Corn husking is the order of the day. 
Some are just starting and some are thru. 
Some fields of corn are good, but on the 
whole Delaware county has a small corn 
crop—about 60 per cent of the average, I 
would say. Many hogs are going to mar- 
ket weighing from 140 to 175 pounds, 
There have been a few scattered cases of 
sickness among hogs, but very little loss. 
The weather has been cloudy and windy 
of late: no sunshine the past eight days, 
and some of the corn is not very dry. 
There have been several farm sales and 
quite 2 number will leave the farms and 
move to town.—C. D. Hunt. 
Northern—Palo Alto County, Nov. 11— 
Corn picking is the popular pastime. No 
big yields reported. Quality is fair. We 


have had a month of fine fall weather. 
Roads are good. No sickness among live- 
stock.—E. A. MeMillin. 

Central—Johnson County, Nov. 11—Corn 
husking on in full swing, and is making 
from 20 to 60 bushels per acre. The corn 


crop is of good quality, but is pretty soft 
where it has been down. More fall plow- 
ing was done this vear than usual. Wheat 
and rye look good. Several farm sales 
have been held, with everything selling 
well. Corn huskers are getting 6 and 7 
cents a bushel. Good milk cows are sell- 


ing for $100 and up.—Russel F. Eden. 
Central—Webster County, Nov. 11—The 

past four or five weeks of dry weather 

has been very beneficial to the corn erop. 


About half of it is already cribbed in this 
vicinity. The yield is not very big, but 
the quality is fairly good. Livestock is 
in good condition. Apples and potatoes 
shipped in. In the southern part of the 
county a lot of roads are being graveled 
this fall. Webster county still owns the 


champion corn husker.—Oscar Peterson. 
Southern—Marion County, Nov. 10 
Mild, cloudy weather has prevailed for the 


past several days. The ground is quite 
dry and we need some rain before it 
freezes Condition of soil is ideal for 
hogging down fields of corn, and many 


farmers are harvesting fields in this way. 
Young clover shows only a seant growth 
and will not furnish much winter pasture. 


Corn bhusking is the order of the day. 
Many fields are yielding 45 to 70 bushels 
per acre.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 


Western—Sac County, Nov. 9—Farmers 
are husking corn. Many husking machines 
in fields. Corn going from 30 to 45 bush- 


els or higher. Does not seem to be very 
good quality. Lots of flu among hogs. 
Feedi lambs in good condition, going 
back to market.—J. M. 


Central—Boone County, Nov. 7—Three 
weeks of wonderful weather. Most fall 
plowing done. Corn husking in full swing. 





and fields are the best for that method of 


husking also. Not much sickness in 
hogs. Market for grain and hogs on the 
decline.—Lewis Marlow. 

Central—Dallas County, Nov. 5—Corn 


gathering is getting well under way and 
by next week every one will be at it. 
Yields of 10 to 50 bushels are reported; 
quality is generally good. We had our 
first real killing frost November 4; up to 
that time gardens were producing like 
summer. No rain for nearly three weeks, 
Wheat looks good, but is going into the 
winter pretty dry. Livestock generally in 


good condition.—H. C. Flint. 





ILLINOIS 
Central—Shelby County, Nov. 10—<After 
three weeks of made-to-order weather we 
are now having some more bum. Some 
have started to crib corn, but most of it 


is still too sappy. I think the yield will 
be below normal. Largest acreage of 
wheat went in this fall than for several 


years, and is starting into the winter in 
nice shape. Soybeans as a whole have not 
been a satisfactory crop. Some talking 
of quitting them; others say they will try 
another year. Not much market for hay. 


S. M. Harper. 

Southeastern—Wabash County, Nov. 7— 
Splendid weather for fall work; bright, 
warm, fall days. Every live fellow at 


work, whether it pays or not. Many young 
people discouraged and going to town. 
Corn drying up nicely, but worth nothing. 
Few hogs and cattle.—X. Y. Z. 


MISSOURI 

Northern—Adair County, Nov. 11—Husk- 
ing corn has begun in earnest and it is 
making 20 to 30 bushels per acre, with 
the quality better than last year. Corn 
sold for 75 cents per bushel at a sale near 
here last week. A number of farmers 
have been shredding their fodder. Some 
are threshing their soybeans. Fewer farm 
than usual.—Earl Watkins. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, Nov. 4 

Much cooler; cloudy and no rain; has 
been good fall weather. Wheat looking 
fine; pastures good; stock looking fine. 
Corn husking going finely; quality fair to 
good; vield not bad as was expected 
some weeks ago. Some vields as high as 
s) per acre. Hog and corn mar- 
ket the blink, but other markets good. 
Some farm selling well. Hay sell- 
ing around $10; 60 to 70-cent talk on corn. 
—W. F. Kennedy. 

Central—Pettis County, Nov. 10—The 
delighttul weather thru October is 
tinuing into November. A more favorable 
condition could scarcely be imagined. Corn 
has ripened in a fine way and husking is 
beginning in a small way. <A few freez- 
ing days would be weleome just now. Cat- 
tle are thriving on good blue grass as 
one could wish to see. Losses from the 
various diseases that are peculiar to swine 
have searcely been greater than have been 
registered during the last three months. 
In many instances vaccination has not 
been effective.—W: D. Wade. 

NEBRASKA 

Central—Custer County, Nov. 11—First 
snow of the this morning: mostly 
gone by night. Corn picking slowed up 
by reason of lack of help. Some are of- 
fering 9 cents to get out crop. Corn go- 
ing from 20 to 60 bushels per acre. Eggs 
cents, chickens 14 cents, hogs $8.79, 
Wheat looking fine. Some disease among 
cattle. Everybody vaccinating hogs and 
cattle, Much inquiry for stock hogs.— 
H. R. H. Williams. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 


sales 


so 
bushels 
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sales; 


cone- 
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season 














This is Radiophan broadeasting on a 
frequency of once a week by authority of 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 
There have been quite a number of 
changes, and those of us who are accus- 


tomed to tuning in a great many stations 
have a hard time keeping track of sta- 
tions. The wise ones who stick to a few 
stations and listen to whole programs are 
much better off than dial twisters who 
wander from place to place. 


This is being written on Sunday. as 
usual, and it has been a great day for 
radio. The cold weather has made sta- 
tions much easier to find, but during the 
daytime a limit of about two or three 
hundred miles is naturally imposed by 
atmospheric conditions. There has been 


a great deal of discussion of daytime dis- 
tance, and some authorities seem to con- 
sider one hundred miles a fair average 
for regular reception. In Des Moines I 
find it easy to get WOW- at all times; 
KFAF, Lincoln, sometimes, the two Shen- 
andoah stations, one or two Chicago sta- 
tions, and WOC, Davenport, but I find it 
impossible to depend on any station out- 
side the state during the day 


Localities vary, of course, and many 
people in the country can tell of regular 
daytime reception that would make city 

































danger of the fall and winter. 
of the breathing passages. 


Because it has been necessary heretofore to 
give individual treatment to each sick pig or 
to each sick chicken, these diseases generally 
Colds often lead to the 


have been neglected. 
more serious Flu 


first five days. 


During the last three years our specialists 
6,000 free elinics 
throughout the country for hog and poultry 
did we tind the losses 
began an 
investigation, which required a full year. 
result was a remedy which really corrects these 
troubles, and which is given without individual 


have conducted more than 


raisers. So 
from these 


enormous 


bronchial diseases, we 


dosing each pig or each fowl. 
Easy to Stop Losses Now 


Vapo-Spray, a combination of healing oils, ig 
sprayed in the hog-house or in the hen-house, 


to be breathed into the bronchial tubes and 
lungs. Flu-Koff Emulsion is an internal medi- 


cine which acts on the mucous membrane, to 
allay the cough, reduce temperature and over- 
It is given in the feed. 

3efore offering to hog and poultry raisers, 
we proved this double treatment most effective 
on nearly 50,000 sick chickens and many droves 
In every test it immediately re- 
duced the death rate and in a few days stopped 
For the last year, thousands 
raisers have used it 


come irritation. 


of sick pigs. 
the losses entirely. 
of farmers and poultry 
with the same unfailing full success, 


Prompt Treatment Important 
These diseases are very general now, in both 
Don’t let them rob you of 
Flu-Koff Emulsion and 
Vapo-Spray on hand—zgive at the first signs of 
Cold troubles or the telltale wheezing, coughing 


hogs and poultry. 


your profits! Have 


and gasping for breath from Flu. 


More than 16.000 drug stores, feed dealers 
handle these remedies, 
and will give you a copy of “The Lee Way” 
free book, which tells all about these diseases. 
If no agency there, write for free book and 


and chick hatcheries 


agency terms. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Box 78, 


or to Pneumonia, 
properly treated at once, Flu-infected chickens 
usually die, in 24 to 36 hours, while a fat hog 
will lose 20 per cent of its actual weight the 


COLDS, Roup, Canker, Infectious Bronchitis 
(Flu) and Pneumonia—these are the great 
All are diseases, 
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2; W-gal., 


Vapo-Spray, gal. cans, 


$1.25. Flu-Koff Emulsion, gal., 
$6.50; %-gal., $3.50; qt., $2; 12- 
oz., $1. If ordered direct from our 


factory, express is prepaid. If in 
great need, wire and we will ship 
c. oO. D. 


Omaha, Nebr. 








dwellers turn green with envy. There are 
so many things in the city that interfere 


with radio that it is surprising that we 
get as much radio as we do. Today I 
started the day with the service from 


KFNF at 8:30 and my set has ‘been turned 
on practically all day. After listening to 
the two Shenandoah stations and the serv- 
from WOW, the set was tuned to 
for the Sunday morning record 
It was exceptionally good this 
morning. At 11:00 came the service from 
the Roman Catholic cathedral in Des 
Moines; at 12:00, the concert for old folks 
from WOC, followed by Roxy’s stroll. In 
the afternoon, KMA again entertained us: 


ice 
WHO 
hour. 


KFNF also, and later came that wonder- 
ful music by the Moscow Art Orchestra, 
over WHO. At 5:90, Mrs. Carl R. Gray 


broadcast a very earnest Bible lesson over 
WOW. Mrs. Gray has a very large fol- 
lowing and is a profound student of Bib- 
lical history. At 6:15 the @ials were turned 
back to WHO for the Capitol theater con- 
cert over the network, and the dials re- 
mained set until after the Atwater Kent 
hour. 

You can see that Radiophan has had a 
busy day. I have been so busy that I 
hardly had time to eat, and my wife 
threatened to cook no more meals until 
I promised to sit down and eat like a de- 
cent human being. Of course, I promised 


to do so, but at supper-time forgot all 
about it and wandered from the table to 
the set in a way which my wife says 


would drive any woman crazy. But who 
ever expected a real radio fan to be a 
sensible human being? A radio fan is just 
the most horrid, selfish, useless, abomi- 
nable, tiresome and disgusting thing in 
the world. I know. because my wife has 
told me—often. 

In the changes reported by the Federal 
Radio Commission, the Atlantic station, 
KICK, is licensed to move to Red Oak 
and to operate on 100 watts, sharing time 
with WIAS, which has recently been 
moved from Burlington to Ottumwa. The 
other changes do not affect Iowa except 
that perhaps the air may be cleared up 
a dit. 

KSCJ, Sioux City, recently made appli- 
cation for the frequency used by KTNT, 
the station owned and operated by Nor- 
man Baker at Muscatine. Baker appeared 
before the commission to protest against 
such treatment for his station, and he 
won his case “hand down,” as the saying 
goes, Some newspaper spoke of the case 
of KSCJ as a “fiasco,.”’ and it certainly 
looked that way. The commission reduced 
the power of KTNT to two thousand 
watts, but allowed Baker to retain undis- 
turbed possession of his wave length. Op- 
ponents of KTNT did not appear. 

William Hale Thompson, the mayor of 





Chicago, seems to be in a great state of 
alarm over anti-American propaganda in 
this country. He has broadcast some long 
speeches and wants to start an “America 
First’? movement at ten dollars a head. 
The mayor of Des Moines said he had a 
better use for the ten dollars and gave it 
to local charity. 

Henderson, of KWKH, is still “going 
strong.’’ His station is the most remark- 
ablé thousand-watter in the country. The 
announcer, Jack Temple, has just re- 
marked that he was up all night and did 
not sign off until 6:00 this morning. Tele- 
grams from all over the country pour in 
to KWKH, which certainly covers a lot 
of territory—both by broadcasting and 
by somewhat pointed remarks. In spite 
of that, the Shreveport station has built 
up an enormous following. 

The Atwater Kent Foundation contest 
has now reached its second stage. The 
Iowa winners will soon sing in Chicago 
and the winners of that contest will go to 
New York for the national contest. The 
winners, a young man and a young wo- 
man, will receive a prize of $1,000 each 
and two years’ training in one of the best 
known American conservatories. This is 
quite in keeping with the progressive 
policy of Atwater Kent, one of the great 
pioneers in radio. 

From all parts of the middle-west let- 
ters and cards are being received with 
reports of all kinds of wonderful recep- 
tion. Altho a lot of stations suffer from 
heterodyning interference, it seems that 
previous records for distance will be bro- 
ken this winter. Just to show the kind 
of reception my family enjoys, I will 
mention some of the distant stations from 
which I have tuned in real radio. I don't 
mean just squawks, squeals and grunts 
with a lot of mush, but good, clear, en- 
joyable music. The whole list would be 
too long for publication, so I will just 
select a few. First comes PWX, Havana, 
Cuba. That station has been very clear 
and powerful lately and (in case you want 
to look for it) broadcasts on exactly the 
same wave length as WTAM, Cleveland. 
Next CZE, Mexico City. The announcer 
at that station is very anxious to let tl 
world know when he is broadcasting, and 
says Mexico City often as possible 
Then comes a trip up north to Winnipeg 
(CKY and CNRW), Regina, Toronto 
Calgary. On Saturday, November 12, th: 
Winnipeg station, CKY, was particularly 
strong and had a very good orchestra. 
Then a journey down to New Orleans to 
listen to some dance music from WSME 
up to Los Angeles (KFI) for half an hour 
of perfectly clear reception. I always like 
to listen to the crisp and bright chimes 
from KFI marking the changes of pro- 
grams. 
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